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INTRODUCTION 


HE papers contained in this volume have, with 

one exception,’ appeared in the pages of 

The Expositor, and are now republished with the 
kind permission of the Editor. 

They are the expression of thoughts which 
occurred to the writer on various points of theo- 
logy during the last few years. 

The “studies” are mainly in the New Testa- 
ment ; but the subjects of the two which relate to 
the Old Testament? are of surpassing interest. 
Cyrus is a unique character in the history of the 
world, Against him no word of reproach is placed 
on record in any writing, sacred or profane. 
Indeed so high is the tribute paid to this great 
conqueror by the Prophet of the Exile that the 
terms of it, as we read them in the second part 
of Isaiah, seem more applicable in their second 
application than in their first. They are cherished 

1 Chapter xviii. 
* Chapters i. and ii, 
xi 
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as prophetic descriptions of the Prince of Peace, 
and the original meaning of them is well nigh 
forgotten. Still these words remain written, and 
are confirmed by the historians of Greece and the 
Chaldean records. Not only is it the traits of his 
character and the resistless force of his advance 
that are worthy of note ; but it is on Cyrus, perhaps 
more than on any other one man, that the great 
events of history hinge. The opening chapter of 
this volume is an attempt, however inadequate 
and incomplete, to support and illustrate this view. 

Chapter ii. suggests a link between the Old and 
New Testaments which does not appear to have 
been noticed elsewhere, but which, if sustained, 
gives point to our Lord’s words in the passage cited. 

Although the studies in the New Testament are 
not all connected by any single line of argument, 
most of them deal more or less with three topics 
of importance; namely: (1) The gift of the in- 
dwelling Christ, a truth presented without reser- 
vation by St. Paul as the secret of the believer’s 
power, enabling him to claim all things as “his 
own.” It was the sense of this possession, which 
largely accounts for the strength and enthusiasm 
of the early Church, in great measure lost to these 
later days. (2) Another point of extreme interest 
dealt with in these chapters is the gradual creation 
of a Christian vocabulary,! a choice of words to 


See chapters xi.-xiv. 
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convey the great new truths of the Revelation in 
Christ. This is a problem which meets the 
missionary of the present day, and which has been 
nobly faced and solved by the translation of the 
Bible, and books of Christian devotion and 
instruction into hundreds of diverse tongues.’ 
For the earliest preachers of Christianity some 
preparation had been made by the common use of 
the Greek language by the Jews of the Western 
Dispersion, and above all by the LXX. version of 
the Law and the Prophets. Greek thought, too, 
infused into the words which expressed it, was in 
part a help, in part a difficulty to the Christian 
teacher. It was a help so far as the best thoughts 
of the best teachers of the Hellenic world were 
consistent with the purest ideal of the Christian 
life; but other terms, seemingly serviceable, in- 
troduced conceptions which were altogether at 
variance with the new and purer morality taught 
by Christ. (3) The problem became most difficult 
and complicated in respect to philosophic terms— 
a third point considered at some length in these 
“studies.” In preaching the Gospel, to the 
Gentiles especially, there must have been a strong 
temptation to present the Christian Revelation in 
a philosophic form. At Athens St. Paul seems to 
have made this attempt. But in writing to the 

1 The Bible Society has translations of the Bible in 370 
different languages and dialects. 
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Corinthians he repudiates the thought. St. Paul 
deliberately decides not to mould Christianity on 
the lines of any philosophy. Surely here there is 
a lesson of far-reaching consequence. The same 
problem has frequently re-appeared, but, un- 
happily, has not been met as St. Paul met it, and 
the attempt to reconcile religion and philosophy, 
or to express religious ideas in philosophic terms, 
has resulted in a legacy of disputation which has 
rent the Church asunder. 

In regard to the remaining “studies” a few 
words of introduction will suffice. As far as the 
present writer knows attention has not been 
directed in any English work to the grammatical 
form of “ Christian,”+ or to the associations which 
that form seems to carry with it. Another 
question of grammar arises in the note on St. 
John vii. 52.2 If the view there taken is correct, 
it certainly clears up what has hitherto been a 
difficulty of interpretation with most commentators, 
The chapters? which bear upon Church history 
bring in points open to discussion. The election 
of Matthias has a peculiar interest in regard to 
time and procedure, which deserves a much fuller 
treatment than is here given. The conclusions 
stated in the chapter on Judaistic Christianity are 
those of Professor Hort, and therefore deserve the 
fullest consideration. 


*Chapter iv. ? Chapter viii, ° Chapters x. and xviii. 
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The notes and references will show how much 
the present writer owes to others, For what is 
specially his own he craves the indulgent criticism 


of his readers, 
ASG: 


ADDINGTON VICARAGE, 
SURREY, October, 1903. 
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I 
CYRUS, THE LORD’S ANOINTED 


(I) 
His WIDER MISSION 


EW things are more impressive, even in 
sacred literature, than the gradual unfold- 

ing in prophecy both of the wrath and of the 
lovingkindness of Jehovah. At first the doom 
or the salvation of Israel is described with vague 
grandeur in imagery borrowed from the phe- 
nomena of nature. The day of the Lord is “a 
day of clouds and thick darkness, as the dawn 
spread upon the mountains” (Joel ii. 2; comp. 
Zeph., i. 15, Amos v. 20). The restoration is pre- 
figured by the similitude of the desert rejoicing 
and blossoming as the rose (Isa. xxxv. I), or as 
light shining in darkness (Isa. ix. 2; comp. Zech. 
xiv. 6). Gradually the picture grows clearer, and 
the prophet’s eye discovers the wrath or the for- 
giveness of God taking definite effect in the 
conquest and captivity or the ultimate return of 
a people. (Comp. Zeph. i. 7 ff. with iii. 14 ff, 

H.B. I 
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Amos. ii. 6 ff. with ix. 11 ff, Micah iii. 12 with 
iv. 1.) At length the nation’s sins have come to 
a head, or the days of purification are accom- 
plished. The time is at hand, and the prophet 
no longer speaks in ambiguous terms. The very 
instrument of vengeance or of salvation is named, 
and the advance of a Nebuchadrezzar or of a 
Cyrus is described in unmistakable language. 

Very remarkable too is the teaching of the 
prophets in regard to this instrumental use of 
great conquerors and world powers: “I will 
raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, 
saith the Lord the God of hosts; and they shall 
afflict you from the entering in of Hamath unto 
the river of the wilderness” (Amos vi. 14). In 
this light Nebuchadrezzar is “the servant of 
the Lord ” (Jer. xxv. 9). Even though the cruelty 
and oppression of the Chaldean monarch passed 
all bounds of humanity, “making men as the 
fishes of the sea and as the creeping things that 
have no ruler over them,” still the prophet con- 
cludes, “O Lord, Thou hast ordained him for 
judgment ; and Thou, O Rock, hast established 
him for correction (Hab. i. 12, 14). 

But the time came at length when Israel had 
“received double for all her sins” (Isa. xl. 2), and, 
while the joy of return is assured to the chosen 
race, retribution reached the proud city which had 
misused its power, and, “as Babylon hath caused 
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the slain of Israel to fall, so at Babylon shall fall 
the slain of all the land ”? (Jer. li. 49). 

It was this crisis of national history which 
called forth the most exultant notes of Hebrew 
prophecy. The deliverance from along and cruel 
oppression was at hand, and no word of psalmist 
or prophet could adequately express the joy of 
the ransomed people: “When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion we were like unto 
them that dream. Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter and our tongue with singing” (Ps. 
CXXvi. I, 2). 

There was, however, even then one element of 
bitterness to some of the proud captive race in the 
thought that the instrument of Jehovah in this 
deliverance should be the prince of an alien 
people. It was to these critics of the divine 
righteousness that the Prophet of the Exile 
administers the rebuke, which in its deep and 
eternal significance far transcends its immediate 
use: “Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker! a potsherd among the potsherds of the 
earth! Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth 
it, What makest thou? or thy work, He hath no 
hands?” (Isa. xlv. 9). See the application of 
this great principle in Romans ix. 20 foll. For 
the rest, the later prophecies in the Book of Isaiah 


1 For an eloquent exposition of this principle in the case 
of the Assyrian oppression see Isaiah x. 5-19. 
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(and to these should be added the earlier chapters 
xiii. and xiv.) glow with the picture of the deliver- 
ance under Cyrus. To no hero even of Israel 
had a more glorious task been assigned ; no one 
was so conspicuously to carry out the work of 
Jehovah, “though he knew it not,” as Cyrus or 
Koresh, the Aryan king of Anzan. The armies 
of Cyrus are “the consecrated ones” of Jehovah, 
who Himself “mustereth the host for the battle 
from a far country.” They are “the weapons of 
Divine indignation,” and that the prophesied 
horrors of the siege of Babylon did not actually 
take effect was alone due to the humane character 
of the conqueror (Isa. xiii. 3-5, 15-18; comp. 
with citations from Chaldean tablets zzfra). 

Again, the sublime message of the herald on 
the mountains of Sion, which we have almost 
ceased to associate with any other than the Lord 
Christ Himself, was in the first instance the 
gospel or evange/ium of the deliverance by Cyrus: 
“QO thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get 
thee up into the high mountain, etc. (ém’ dpos 
inrov avaByOs 6 evayyerSouevos Siwy «.7.X., 
Isa. xlco: fh)? 

The mission of Cyrus was twofold, and the 
character of each mission is indefinitely deepened 


* Note here in the Greek word for “who tellest good 
tidings” (edwyyehfouevos) the origin of evangel, evangelist, 
and gospel. 
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and enriched by the titles bestowed upon him, and 
the consecration of his work by Jehovah Himself. 

The first and immediate mission was the 
restoration of the Jews from Babylon. “I am 
the Lord... that saith of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure : even 
saying of Jerusalem, She shall be built, and to 
the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid” (Isa. 
xliv. 28). 

But while we recognize the fact that the chief 
motive which inspires the great prophet of the 
Return in these sublime chapters is to celebrate 
the work of “the shepherd of the Lord” in the 
restoration of the exiled Jews to the land of their 
fathers, and to point out the momentous character 
of that outwardly insignificant event in the divine 
ordering of history, this ought not to blind us to 
that other fact, that a wider mission and a loftier 
title are assigned to Cyrus by the inspired writer. 
The mission of “the Lord’s anointed,” the Christ 
or Messiah of Jehovah, for widespread dominion 
had a far more extended effect on the civilization 
and the religion of the future than the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. 

The foundation of the first Aryan Empire by 
Cyrus is one of the few great determining events 
in the history of the world, and one which in its 
remoter effects proved to be a necessary condition 
for the growth of the kingdom of Christ. 
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Speaking of the wider mission (Isa. xlv. 1-7), 
the prophet describes the advance of the great 
conqueror in words of inspired enthusiasm. Cyrus 
is the Christ or Messiah, whose right hand Jehovah 
holds, to subdue nations before him, to go before 
him and make the rugged places plain, to break in 
pieces the doors of brass and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron; to give him the treasures of darkness 
and hidden riches of secret places. So that where 
Cyrus is most closely typical of the greater Christ 
to come he is represented as the irresistible con- 
queror and the founder of an empire which should, 
in some mysterious and unrevealed sense, extending 
far beyond the deliverance of Judah, be for the 
sake of “ Jacob the servant of Jehovah and Israel 
his chosen.” What is most interesting for us to 
note here is not only the remarkable accuracy of 
the description in the swiftness of the advance of 
Cyrus and the ease with which his conquests were 
achieved, but also the recognition of a divine 
guidance and ministry, so to speak, in his career, 
which are also traceable in the conception of Cyrus 
formed by the Greek and Chaldean historians, 
For the character, acts, and conquests of this great 
man constitute in a remarkable way the meeting 
point and common ground of three literatures. 

It is proposed then briefly to illustrate from 
Greek and Chaldean sources the larger mission 
of the Gentile king, whom the Hebrew prophet 
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does not hesitate to designate as the Christ 
of Jehovah ; to note the consensus with which, 
from different points of view, his mission is 
recognized as divinely inspired ; and to point out 
how profoundly the singular beauty of his character 
and the gentleness of his policy impressed every 
nationality with which he came in contact. 

The acts and events by which the first mission of 
Cyrus was accomplished are narrated at length in 
the later historical books of the Bible. For the 
details of the fulfilment of the larger mission we 
must have recourse to external records. 

To these sources also we must go for a true 
conception of the character and disposition of 
Cyrus. For so entirely is the prophetic view 
concentrated on his work as the agent and instru- 
ment of Jehovah, that we are unable to gather 
from the Book of Isaiah or elsewhere in the Bible 
any direct evidence as to his individual character. 
One expression, indeed, has been thought to 
ascribe righteousness to Cyrus. In Isaiah xli. 2 
the phrase occurs, “ whom he calleth in righteous- 
ness to his foot.” But righteousness must here 
be regarded as the righteous purpose of Jehovah, 
and the expression would signify the appointment 
of Cyrus to carry out that divine purpose by his 
achievements. And even if the reading in the 
margin of R.V., “whom righteousness calleth to its 
foot,” and Cheyne’s rendering, “whom righteous- 
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ness calleth to follow him,” be accepted, it is best 
both here and in the parallel passages (xlii. 6 and 
xlv. 13) to regard righteousness as equivalent to 
the purpose of Jehovah, and not as a quality 
attributed to Cyrus. 

On the other hand, knowing as we do from 
other sources what the character of Cyrus really 
was, and how widely it was recognized, we find it 
difficult to believe that the Hebrew prophet was 
ignorant of a disposition which made this great 
conqueror worthy to bear the lofty titles bestowed 
upon him by Jehovah. If this view be correct, 
the titles and attributes by which Cyrus is addressed 
as “the shepherd of the Lord,” “the servant of the 
Lord,” “one raised up in righteousness,” or “called 
in righteousness,” “the man of Jehovah’s counsel,” 
and, above all, “the anointed of the Lord,” must 
connote far more than agency or instrumentality. 
They are ascribed to one, the nobility and excel- 
lency of whose character are known to the inspired 
writer. 

Another question of great interest has been 
raised in regard to an expression in those chapters, 
In Isaiah xli. 25 we read, “I have raised up one 
from the north, and he is come; from the rising of 
the sun one that calleth on my name.” ! Compare 


? Cyrus is raised from the north as king of Media, which 
he had conquered ; from the east as king of Anzan, a district 
of Elam, his original kingdom. 
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with this 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 23 and the parallel 
Ezra i. 2. Dr. Cheyne says: “It is evidently a 
prediction of a spiritual change to be wrought in 
Cyrus in consequence of his wonderful career—his 
conversion to the belief that Jehovah was the author 
of his success, the only true God.” Dr. Skinner 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools) also says: “The 
expression can hardly mean less than that Cyrus 
shall acknowledge Jehovah as God. . . . It is 
true that in Ch. xlv. 4 f. it is said that Cyrus had 
not known Jehovah, but it is also said (v. 3) that 
the effect of his remarkable successes will be ‘ that 
thou mayest know that I am Jehovah that calleth 
thee by thy name, even the God of Israel.’ There 
is, therefore, no difficulty in the idea that Cyrus, 
who was at first the unconscious instrument of 
Jehovah’s purpose, shall at length recognize that 
Jehovah was the true author of his success.” On 
the other hand, Prof. G. A. Smith writes (Zhe 
Book of TIsaiah, vol. ii. p. 131): “ Taken in 
apposition with the phrase, fe zs come, ‘calleth 
on my name’ may mean no more than that, 
answering to the instigation of Jehovah, and 
owning his impulse, Cyrus by his career pro- 
claimed or celebrated Jehovah’s name.” The 
interpretation favoured by Cheyne and Skinner, 
which rests on the supposition that Cyrus was a 
monotheist, has, says Prof. Smith, received a shock 
from the discovery of a proclamation of Cyrus after 
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his entry into Babylon, in which he invokes the 
names of Babylonian deities, and calls himself 
‘their servant.’ ” 

We shall refer to this proclamation again. Here 
it will suffice to say that the proclamations of 
Cyrus both at Babylon and in regard to Jerusalem 
are those of a wise and lenient conqueror who 
made it a part of his policy to recognize the gods 
of a conquered country and to place himself under 
their protection. To imply a conversion of Cyrus 
either to Chaldean polytheism or to the Jehovah 
worship of the Jews would be to press unduly the 
‘words of either proclamation. At the same time 
to Cyrus, as a Persian and a monotheist, the reli- 
gion of the Jews would have an attraction which 
the Babylonian cult could not possibly possess. 
And if the story be accepted, and there is no 
reason to doubt its truth, that this very prophecy 
which we are considering was shown to Cyrus,} 
the effect of it would certainly be great and suffi- 
cient to induce a very genuine acknowledgment of 
the power of Jehovah, which might seem not 
altogether irreconcilable with his former religious 
belief. 

But what was that belief? According to 
Herodotus the religion of the Persians consisted in 
a worship of the elements, “the sun and moon, the 
earth, fire, water, and the winds ” (i. 131). “ There 

1 Joseph. Azz. xi. 1. 2. 
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is no trace of dualism, not even any mention of 
Ormuzd. Conversely, in the inscriptions there is 
nothing elemental ; but the worship of one supreme 
God under the name of Ormuzd, with perhaps an 
occasional mention of an evil principle” (Raw/in- 
son’s Herodotus, vol. i Essay v.). These two 
systems of religion are quite distinct. The ele- 
mental worship described by Herodotus is not 
Persian or Aryan at all, but Magian, the religion 
of the Scythian tribes widely scattered over 
western Asia. This system was adopted by the 
Medes and became a source of corruption to 
the purer Zoroastrian dualism, the religion of 
Cyrus, and of the Persians from a remote anti- 
quity. 

There is, as we have seen, no detailed sketch of 
the career or of the character of Cyrus to be found 
in the Bible, though there is good reason for the 
belief that both were perfectly well known to the 
Hebrew prophets as they were to the Chaldean 
priests and to the Greek historians. 

There are still several points of obscurity in his 
history to be cleared up, but the following brief 
outline of events will help to explain the hopes 
expressed for the future of Israel through the 
instrumentality of Cyrus. 

In the year 555 B.C. the peace of the world 
appeared to be secured by the strong alliance of 
Croesus, Nabonidus (Nabi-na-id) and Amasis, rul- 
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ing over the powerful empires of Lydia, Chaldea 
and Egypt. This alliance was strengthened by 
the ties of relationship between Crcesus and 
Astyages,! king, not of the Medes, as the Greek 
historians assert, but of the Manda or nomad 
Scythian tribes, whose capital was Ecbatana.” 
Suddenly danger arose from an unexpected 
quarter. Cyrus, or Koresh, a young prince of 
Persian descent belonging to the royal tribe of the 
Achemenida, ruler of Anzan, a province of Elam— 
probably the level plain as opposed to the more 
mountainous district—gathered round him a 
body of Persian soldiers, whom he trained to a 
perfect state of discipline, and inspired with the 
ambition of conquest. The first blow was struck 
at Ecbatana and the Manda, whose king Astyages 
(Astuvigu of the monuments) had made himself 
unpopular by the severity of his rule. A dis- 
affected party within the kingdom invited the 
assistance of Cyrus (which seems to be substratum 
of truth in the romantic legend of Herodotus), and 
Cyrus laid the foundation of his power by the 
defeat of Astyages. The next step in the progress 
of the youthful conqueror was the accession of 
Media to his rule. The circumstances in which 


The historian Ctesias, however, denies the relationship. 
See Grote’s History of Greece, iv. 248. 

® Prof. Sayce, art. “Cyrus” in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 
A different view is taken by Profs. C. P. Tiele and W. H. 
Kosters in their art. on Cyrus in the Eacycl. Biblica. 
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this conquest or acquisition was achieved are 
unknown. But it is clear that the peace or alli- 
ance was concluded on terms honourable to the 
Medes, as the latter take precedence of the 
Persians in historical narrative, and the Mede 
rather than the Persian was the name by which 
this formidable power became known to the 
Greek. 

The conquest of Lydia? (554 B.C.) which followed 
was achieved by one of those swift strokes of 
generalship which characterize great military 
genius. The Lydian and Persian armies fought a 
bloody and indecisive battle on the plains of 
Pteria. Croesus retired to Sardis intending to 
summon his allies and renew the contest in the 
spring, when Cyrus unexpectedly. pursued, crossed 
the Halys and invaded Lydia. Sardis was cap- 
tured by a stratagem, and its immense wealth, 
“the treasures of darkness and the hidden riches 
of secret places” (Isa. xlv. 3), fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. 

In 538 B.c. Babylon shared the fate of Sardis, 
Nabonidus, claiming descent from an ancient 
Babylonian dynasty, usurped the throne vacant by 
the death of Nebuchadrezzar (¢. 555 B.C.). The defeat 
of the Manda by Cyrus is mentioned in the monu- 


1 In the LXX. of 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20 the “kingdom of 
the Persians” appears as Baowcias M7dov. 
2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 77, note 2. 
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ments as averting an invasion of Babylon! But 
the youthful Persian monarch who had repelled 
this danger proved in turn a more formidable foe. 
His first invasion was unsuccessful in 545 B.C., but 
seven years afterwards Gobryas, the general of 
Cyrus, a Median, appeared before Sippara, fifty 
miles to the north-west of Babylon. Here Bel- 
shazzar (Bélu-sérra-usur) was stationed with the 
troops. But after a single battle the people of 
Accad rose in revolt against Nabonidus. On the 
fourteenth day Sippara fell without a blow. Baby- 
lon itself made no resistance. On the eleventh 
day Gobryas and the troops of Cyrus occupied the 
city. On the third day after Cyrus himself entered 
Babylon: “the walls fell down before him. Peace 
for the city he established; Cyrus to Babylon, 
peace, to the whole of it he spake.” 

This description illustrates the ease of conquest 
and good fortune—that felécttas which Cicero says 
always accompanies a great general—and also the 
clemency with which Cyrus used his conquests, 
and his characteristic love of peace. 

In Babylon, as at Ecbatana and probably in 
Media, Cyrus found a considerable element of 
disaffection which smoothed his way to conquest. 
Nabonidus had provoked the anger of his people 

2 “ Cyrus, his (Merodach’s) young servant, with his few 


troops routed the numerous Umnan-Manda folk.” (Clay 
cylinder in the British Museum, No, 122.) 
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partly by the neglect of the great annual festival of 
the new year, and partly by his policy of concen- 
trating the worship of the gods in Babylon and 
abolishing the local sanctuaries. Consequently 
Cyrus appeared as a deliverer, anda champion of 
the outraged gods and their offended priesthood. 
In his proclamation he places himself under the 
protection of Merodach and other divinities and 
ascribes his victories to their power. In the clay 
cylinder containing the history of this conquest 
the success of Cyrus is attributed to the favour of 
Merodach: “He sought out an upright prince 
after his own heart, whom he took by his hand, 
Cyrus, king of the city of Anzan; he named his 
name ... he joyfully beheld his good deeds and 
his upright heart ””—language which forcibly re- 
minds us of Isaiah xlv. 1-4. In all this, however, 
we trace the action of a politic conqueror and not 
any serious recognition of the polytheism of 
Babylon. 

At the same time it is interesting to note that 
the impression made upon the priests and scribes 
of Babylon resembles that which, mutatis mutandis, 
appears in the Hebrew prophetic literature. In 
each there is a sense of a divine mission, and 
behind the incidents narrated there are traces of a 
personality marked by a wonderful attractiveness 
and power of conciliation, characteristics which it is 
not difficult to discern in the portrait sculpture of 
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Cyrus found at Meshed-Murghab, the ancient 
Pasargade.! The same recognition of a definite 
mission and of a gracious personality appears also 
in the literature of Greece, as we shall proceed to 
show. It is this threefold acknowledgment of an 
inspired career, and of a character pre-eminent at 
once for force of will and gentleness of disposi- 
tion that gives a peculiar distinction to Cyrus 
among great conquerors and founders of empire, 
and is of special interest and importance in view of 
the position assigned to him in the furtherance of 
the Messianic hope. 


(IT) 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE GREEK 
HISTORIANS 


THE first notice of Cyrus in extant Greek litera- 
ture is to be found in the Perse of Aéschylus, “the 
earliest specimen of Greek history which we pos- 
sess, though written in verse.”* The date of the 
play is B.C. 473, seven years after the great defeat 
of the Persians at Salamis, and about sixty years 
after the death of Cyrus. 

In the drama the shade of Darius appears on 
the stage and narrates the history of the Persian 


* It is however fair to say that doubt has been recently 
thrown on the genuineness of this monument. See 
Sayce, art. “Cyrus” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

* Paley’s Zntroduction to the Perse. 
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monarchy. After speaking of his Median prede- 
cessors he continues: “ Third after him Cyrus, a 
man favoured by fortune (evdaiuv avjp). By his 
rule he made peace for all his friends, and won for 
himself the people of the Lydians, and of the 
Phrygians, and harried (7Aacev) all Ionia by force, 
for, seeing he was kindly, God envied him not.” 
(764-768.) 

Considering the temper of the Athenian people, 
the generous way in which Cyrus is spoken of in 
this passage, and the epithets applied to him, are 
striking indeed. There was no temptation for an 
Athenian poet to place the character and achieve- 
ments of Cyrus in a favourable light. The sub- 
jugation of Ionia was in a special degree a danger- 
ous topic, Phrynichus, a contemporary of A%schylus, 
having been fined 1,000 drachme for his tragedy 
on the “ taking of Miletus,” a few years previously,1 
—an incident which makes the tribute paid to 
Cyrus the more remarkable. In these few lines 
the same notes of character are discernible which 
we have observed in Isaiah and in the Chaldean 
records, Heis evdaiuwv, which we may interpret 
to mean more than “ fortunate,” it is the counter- 
part of “the man of my counsel,” or “the Lord’s 
anointed ” of Isaiah, it means favoured by heaven 
as the man “by whose side,” according to the 

1 Probably in 492 B.c. See Grote, History of Greece, iv. 
415 foll. 

H.B. 2 
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Babylonian seribe, “Merodach marched like a 
comrade and helper.” (Light from the East, p. 224.) 

Then he is the peacemaker for all his friends, 
just as “he is sent to the Gentiles with gracious 
promises,”! or, to cite again from the monuments, 
“his great hosts went about harmlessly ; the whole 
land of Shinar and Accad he suffered to have no 
terrifiers. Within Babylon and all its cities in 
peace I looked after the sons of Tin-Tir.” 

The swiftness of conquest so graphically de- 
scribed in Isaiah is signified in two short Iambic 
lines : 

Avddv 8 Nady Kal Ppvydv éxtycaro, 

Twviav te wacav nAacev Bia. 
Note here the skill with which the poet (with a 
view to the susceptibilities of the Athenian audi- 
ence) indicates that the conquest of Ionia was no 
easy victory, it was not an acquisition (€xrjcaro) 
like Lydia, but a beating down of resistance 
(jracev Bia). 

Then that kindliness of disposition which 
certainly underlies the description of the anointed 
prince in Isaiah, and is brought out in the monu- 
ments in such phrases as: “the nobles rejoiced 
at his accession... their faces brightened... 
they gladly did him homage,” is denoted by the 
Aéschylean expression, os edppwv édpu (seeing he 
was kindly), an attribute which combines the ideas 

1 See heading of Isaiah xlix.2A.V. 
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of joyousness and clemency, two qualities which 
disarmed the envy of the gods and tended to 
create that attractiveness of disposition, which 
made even his former foes rejoice at the coming 
of the Gentile king. 

In turning to the accounts of Cyrus in Herodotus 
it is impossible to feel that we are reading genuine 
history. Our present aim however is not to in- 
vestigate the accuracy of the Greek historians, but 
to show the impression which the character and 
career of Cyrus made upon the Greek mind. That 
this impression was at least based upon fact, 
appears partly from the way in which the character 
of Cyrus is distinguished from that of his successors, 
and partly from the consistency of the portrait as 
depicted by the different Greek writers, and its 
agreement with the notices in Isaiah and in the 
Babylonian tablets. 

From the first the sense of a mission was present 
with Cyrus. “For myself,” he says to the 
Persians who were rising against Astyages, “I 
feel I am destined by providence to undertake 
this project” (avrés te yap Soxéw Dein tiyn 
yeyovas tdde és yetpas dyecOat, Herod. i. 126). 
And his conquest of Croesus was in the Greek 
conception the accomplishment of a Divine pur- 
pose in bringing a long delayed penalty on the 
house of Gyges, of which Croesus was the latest 
representative, The recognition of this by the Greek 
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oracles bears some resemblance to the recognition 
of his mission by the Hebrew prophets and the 
Chaldean scribes. The shrewd answers of the 
Apollo of Delphi or Branchidz, so far as they 
were predictive, were undoubtedly based on a very 
wide and accurate knowledge of events ; and the 
conquests of the youthful Persian monarch and his 
rapidly increasing strength were certainly not un- 
known at these centres of political intelligence. 
There, at any rate, there was no ambiguity in the 
meaning of the oracles which foretold the fall of 
an empire when the Halys was crossed or when a 
“mule” should reign over ! Media. 

But besides being the centre of political intel- 
ligence and the source of prediction, the Greek 
oracle was also the conscience of the Hellenic 
world,” and it was when prediction coincided with 
the moral sense of the race, as in the case of 
Croesus, that its results were most impressive. It 
is indeed this religious element which gives the 
form to history as treated by Herodotus. And 
on the same lines, but wih clearer insight, the 


? Herodotus, i. 53, 55. (a) Croesus having crossed the 
Halys shall destroy a mighty empire. (4) When a mule is 
monarch of Media... haste away, nor blush to behave 
like a coward. The “mule” is explained to refer to the 
mixed Median and Persian descent of Cyrus. 

* See for instance the answers to Glaucus in regard to 
money entrusted to his care, and to the people of Cymé 
respecting the betrayal of Paktyas. Herodotus, vi. 86 ; 
1, 158 foll. 
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Hebrew prophet foretells the doom of Israel or 
Judah when he sees the approach of the instru- 
ment of divine vengeance coinciding with his 
sense of the need of punishment.t The moral 
cause is at the root; the political condition coin- 
cides with it. 

Without some recognition of a religious sense or 
conscience in the nations outside Israel the pro- 
phetic appeals to them would have had nothing 
to start from or to rest upon. The summons to 
the Gentiles to submit to Jehovah could meet with 
no response unless the message satisfied the mind 
and touched an answering cord. 

Cyrus then came to fulfil a mission, which 
approved itself to the religious instinct of the 
Hellenic race, and at the same time, though he 
knew it not, to carry out the purpose of Jehovah 
in bringing many nations under his rule. 

The clemency which we have noticed as 
characteristic of Cyrus appears in his magnan- 
imity and consideration in dealing with Crcesus,? 
and in his treatment of the Ionian Greeks. Con- 
queror though he was, and enslaver of many of 
their cities, he was remembered by the Greeks as 
a “father” (6 watnp) in contrast to the sterner 
régime of his successor, Cambyses, “the master” 
(6 Seomdrns). 

* See G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
i, 152. 2 Herodotus, i, 90 foll, 
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Another grand element in the character of 
Cyrus is implied in the description which Hero- 
dotus gives of the race from which he sprang. 
“ The Persians,” he says, think the most disgrace- 
ful thing in the world is to tell a lie.”* 

Although the Cyropedia of Xenophon is a ro- 
mance and not history, and its subject an ideal 
prince and ruler, it is inspired by a real personage. 
The name and reputation of Cyrus suggested to 
Xenophon the story of a beautiful boyhood 
marked by unselfishness, and a hearty desire to 
please others, and an after career of wonderful 
brilliance in peace and war. He is represented 
as handsome in appearance, quick in learning, 
educated in a public school (séacKxaneiov) in the 
principles of justice (6:catocvvn), self-control and 
temperance, winning influence and love at every 
stage of his career, and, when the time came for 
him to administer affairs and to lead armies, he is 
represented as the righteous ruler and the humane 
and generous conqueror. 

‘Ideal though his portrait may be, and unreal 
many of the scenes and colloquies in the Cyro- 
pedia, and even the dvamatis persone, still the 
main features of Xenophon’s description are 
entirely consistent with what we know of Cyrus. 


? Herodotus, i. 139, where see Rawlinson’s interesting 
note. In the inscriptions of Darius /yjzg is taken as the 
representative of all evil. 
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from the Chaldean monuments and the words of 
the prophet of the Exile.? 

No doubt legends and imaginary attributes 
gathered round the name of Cyrus as they 
gathered round the names of a Charlemagne or a 
Barbarossa. “Most of the stories about King 
Alfred,” said Sir F. Pollock in a recent address 
“are without foundation. Why, then,” he adds, 
“did the popular imagination attribute a series 
of acts all praiseworthy to Alfred rather than to 
any other king ?” 

The same question, mutatis mutandis, might be 
asked in regard to Cyrus, and the answer is the 
same in each case. The details and stories may 
be false, but the description of the great king 
who made the epoch is substantially true. It was 
the astonishing success, the great renown, and the 
attractive character of Cyrus that stirred the 
imagination of East and West and gave rise to 
many legends. His rise and progress seemed to 
the Greek historian -as well as to the Hebrew 
prophet to be divinely inspired and guided. 

The characteristic of Cyrus which especially 
impressed Xenophon was his pre-eminence in the 
art of government. “He excelled all other 
kings,” he says, “in his power of ruling diverse 
nations. Some there were who willingly obeyed 


1 Whiston, Joseph. Avs. xi. 1, notes that Cyrus is called 
“ God’s Shepherd” by Xenophon as well as by Isaiah, 
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Cyrus, though absent from him many days’, even 
many months’ journey ; some too who had never 
seen him, and who knew very well that they never 
should see him, still readily submitted themselves 
to his government.” Although the subject races 
“spoke neither the same language with himself 
nor with one another, yet he was able to extend 
the fear of himself over so great a part of the 
world that he astonished all,and no one attempted 
anything against him. He was able to inspire all 
with so great a desire of pleasing him that they 
ever desired to be governed by his counsel. He 
attached to himself (avnptjcaro) so many nations 
as it would be a labour to enumerate.” (Xen. 
Cyropedia, i. 1.) 

There is no reason to discount this estimate of 
what may truly be called the imperial gift in 
Cyrus. It was indeed this astonishing and patent 
success not only in conquest but in attractive 
influence and rule that induced Xenophon to 
inquire into the antecedents and character of so 
great a genius. And it is this particular aspect 
of the work of Cyrus that makes the Cyropedia 
illustrative of Isaiah’s picture of the Lord’s 
Anointed. The Hebrew prophet describes the 
resistless progress of a great conqueror; Xeno- 
phon, from an independent point of view, indi- 
cates the singular fitness of the unconscious 
instrument of Jehovah to accomplish His purpose. 
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To the Jew the personal character of the deliverer 
would be thought a matter of secondary import- 
ance. To the Greek historian, if by any possi- 
bility he could have known it, the return of the 
Jews, the scattered remnant of a captive tribe, to 
their native land would have appeared an incident 
of no significance for the future of the world. 
Each furnishes the complement to the other’s 
narrative. In the Biblical account we have the 
underlying cause of the success, which Xenophon 
records at length. And in the Cyropedia there is 
the sketch of a character which we have a right 
to assume was known to the sacred writer, and 
which justifies his enthusiasm. 

The mission of Cyrus as liberator of the Jews 
requires no comment. It is a well understood step 
in the divine development of history which opened 
out for the Hebrew race a fresh beginning of 
national life. His wider mission of conquest and 
empire is less generally recognized as equally 
important for the religious future of the world and 
the spread of Christianity. Before the death of 
Cyrus his dominions extended from the river Indus 
to the western coast of Asia Minor, and from the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. Egypt was ready 
to fall into his hands, when his career was cut short 
by a premature death. This vast extent of terri- 
tory welded into an empire by that marvellous 
power of governing which, Xenophon notes, was 
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the precursor of the great world powers which 
successively and in different ways promoted the 
advance of the kingdom of Christ. Cyrus was 
the imperial ancestor of Alexander, Cesar, and 
Charlemagne. Each of these great rulers in his 
own epoch contributed to the work of the larger 
mission foreshadowed in Isaiah xlv. 1-7. And 
what is most to be noted is that that larger mission 
was entrusted not only to Gentiles, but to Gentiles 
of the Aryan or Indo-European race of which the 
British nation forms apart. The Jews—who belong 
to the Semitic stock—undoubtedly, and in the first 
place, were the chosen instruments for the salvation 
of the world, but the movements, which gave scope 
for their work, were directed by the great rulers of 
the Aryan Gentiles. 

This fact gives a peculiar interest to the typical 
aspect of the work and career of Cyrus. Illustra- 
tion of this kind is perhaps a less usual form of 
teaching now than formerly; but in the case of 
this great deliverer of Israel the type is so forcibly 
presented in the prophetic description that it is in 
places difficult to separate by a definite line the 
terms applied to Cyrus, and those primarily ap- 
plicable to the Messianic King. Like his antitype, 
the Saviour of the world, Cyrus is the “servant 
of the Lord,” “My chosen in whom My soul 
delighteth,” he is the first “Consolation of Israel,” 
“a preacher of peace,” (compare with this the 
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expressions cited from the Chaldean monuments, 
and the beautiful line in the Perse already referred 
to: “ He made peace for all his friends,”) the 
founder of a kingdom, and above all the “Christ 
or Messiah of the Lord,” the anointed deliverer, 
the saviour from Babylon—the symbol of iniquity, 
and the restorer to Zion—the type of righteousness, 
The typical parallel might be extended to points 
of character; for we read of a pure, loving, and 
obedient childhood, and afterwards of a humanity 
and graciousness quite unparalleled in the con- 
querors of those days, and of an equitable fairness 
in judgment which corresponds with the ézvetxera 
(gentleness or sweet reasonableness, 2 Cor. x. 1) of 
the Lord Christ Himself. 


II 


THE TWELVE LEGIONS OF ANGELS IN 
‘THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT 


(ST. MATT. XXVI. 53.) 


HERE is always a special interest in acts or 
phrases of our Lord reported by one only 
of the Synoptic Evangelists. The reason why 
particular facts or sayings are confined to one 
Gospel may be sometimes that the special report 
reached one Evangelist only, sometimes that that 
Evangelist alone regarded it as too precious or 
significant to be lost to the Church, or else that 
he discerned in it an allusion or a fitness for the 
spiritual instruction of his destined readers, which 
did not present itself to the minds of the other 
sacred writers. Any one of these motives may 
have weighed with St. Matthew in his report of the 
words which we are considering. 
In the crowded and agitated moments of our 
Lord’s arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane, it is 
quite possible that some only of the words uttered 


would be remembered and recorded. St. Matthew 
28 
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was present on that momentous occasion, and had 
himself probably heard those words of Jesus 
addressed primarily to St. Peter, “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot beseech my Father, and he shall 
even now send me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” They were words which may have 
meant more to St. Matthew, with his keen appre- 
ciation of prophetic parallelism, than to the other 
bystanders, more even than to St. Peter himself. 
This Evangelist would vividly realize that the 
awful scene before him was taking place on pro- 
phetic ground. His feet were standing in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, the valley of the judgment 
of the Lord, the valley of decision, as the prophet 
Joel had called it. The hope suggested by that 
ancient prophecy might well have occurred to his 
mind, and when our Lord’s words fell upon his 
ear they would respond to a thought already 
working in his soul. The saying is in itself 
deeply important and interesting as a revelation 
of divine possibilities in the mind of Jesus; still 
more so if it can be associated with any definite 
word of prophecy, for which the time of fulfil- 
ment might seem to have arrived. Was then the 
suggested possibility of the intervention at that 
moment of twelve legions of angels an intentional 
answer to the unspoken hopes of St. Peter and 
the other disciples resting on a definite prediction 
associated with the very spot on which they stood ? 
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The circumstances of the hour make this ex- 
tremely probable. It was a decisive moment of 
history. The powers of evil were gathered to do 
their worst to the Son of God. In a true sense 
the nations were stirred up, and had come to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat; the harvest was indeed 
ripe, and the press full, and the vats overflowed, 
for their wickedness was great. Surely it was 
time to put in the sickle, to tread the grapes. 
Surely now the day of the Lord was near in the 
valley of decision! One thing only was needed 
to complete the fulfilment of the prophetic picture. 
Would the Christ now, in accordance with the 
prophet’s appeal, “ cause His mighty ones to come 
down” (Joel iii. 11)? If such were His disciples’ 
hopes, as they well may have been, they were 
doomed to disappointment. Almost in the words 
of Joel, and certainly, we believe, with reference 
to them, Jesus affirms His power to beseech the 
Father to send the hosts of heaven to His aid in 
that dark hour, but at the same time teaches 
that not in that way would the Scriptures be 
fulfilled. 

The Master’s words came as a crushing blow to 
the hopes of His disciples. The effect was imme- 
diate: “ They all forsook Him and fled.” 

The closeness of the parallelism of our Lord’s 
words with Joel’s prophecy depends of course 

1 See Joel iii, 11-14. 
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on the interpretation given to the expression in 
chapter iii. 11: “Hither cause Thy mighty ones 
to come down, O Lord.” Although Ewald and 
others refer “the mighty ones” to the men of 
Judah, Pusey, Driver, Orelli, Delitzsch, Keil, and 
most commentators interpret “Thy mighty ones,” 
or “warriors,” to mean the angels of the Lord. 
“The mighty ones of God,’ says Dr. Pusey, 
“whom He is prayed to cause to come down, 
i.e. from heaven, can be no other than the mighty 
angels, of whom it is said, they are mighty in 
strength (Ps. ciii. 20, still the same word), to 
whom God gives charge over His own to keep 
them in all their ways” (Ps. xci. 11). “So also 
Dr. Driver: “The mighty ones are no doubt the 
angelic hosts (Ps. Ixviii. 17; Zech. xiv. 5) whom 
Joel pictures as the agents of Jehovah’s will.” 

The concluding words of this incident, “ But 
all this is come to pass that the scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled” (St. Matt. xxvi. 56), 
are almost without a doubt the words of Christ, 
and not a comment by the Evangelist. As such 
they are an instructive guide in the interpretation 
of prophecy. To the disciples at that moment 
the intervention of the heavenly host would have 
seemed an exact fulfilment of an ancient and 
cherished prediction, and a realization of the 
Messianic hope. The Lord Jesus, on the con- 
trary, affirms that prophecy, which is the inter- 
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pretation from age to age of the eternal purpose 
of God, could not at that moment be fulfilled by 
any startling intervention of Divine force, but by 
the passion and death of the Son of man, the first 
stage in which was submission to arrest in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 


III 


THE EXCLUSION OF CHANCE FROM 
THE. BIBLE 


HERE is, perhaps, no point more impres- 

sively dwelt upon by the Hebrew Prophets 
in their interpretation of history or of human life 
than the exclusion of chance as an element to be 
taken into account. This teaching of a divine 
purpose in all things is given in clear and even 
in remarkable terms, as, for instance, when Amos 
says (iii. 6), “Shall there be evil in a city and the 
Lord hath not done it?” the unmistakable infer- 
ence is that, whatever may have been the second- 
ary cause, divine purpose ultimately determined 
the event. Again, the point of Habakkuk’s com- 
plaint, “Why dost thou shew me iniquity, and 
cause me to behold grievance?” (i. 3) lies in the 
conception that calamity is due not to some chance 
or turn of fortune, but to the direct ruling of 
divine providence. The same perplexity is ex- 
pressed several times by the patriarch Job, as 
when he says, “God bath made my heart faint” 

H.B. ad 3 
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(xxiii. 16), ie. it is God and not any cause external 
to Him that brings the sense of terror into my 
soul. Citations to the same effect might be mul- 
tiplied. But it is unnecessary. The pervading 
prophetical interpretation of history and of men’s 
lives is that events are ordered and determined 
by the divine will, and not by luck or chance or 
happy accident. We see this in the image of the 
potter (Jer. xviii I-17), and in the ordering, 
whether of the stern Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxvii. 
7), or of the humane Cyrus (Isa. xliv. 28), to exe- 
cute the purposes of Jehovah. 

It is manifest that such an interpretation of 
events, or, as it might be termed, such a philo- 
sophy of sacred history, would (1) identify pur- 
pose and result in the Hebrew mind, and (2) 
would leave no place for chance or fortune in any 
theory of life or in religious terms, 

The object of these remarks_is to show how the 
influence of this thought has made itself felt in 
the grammar of Hellenistic Greek, and in the 
language of the Old and New Testaments. And, 
secondly, to indicate the prevalence of the worship 
of Good Fortune, and consequently the need of 
such protest against it as is found in the language, 
and in the omissions of Holy Scripture. 

I. Greek grammar, in its purest and most 
exact phase, kept the distinction clear between 
final and consecutive clauses. In other words, it 
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indicated by separate particles or forms of ex- 
pression the difference between result and fulfilled 
intention. But since, in the case of divine action, 
the Hebrew mind, as we have seen, conceived all 
results as purposed, it follows that there would be 
a tendency for grammatical forms, as expressions 
of thought, to merge the distinction between in- 
tention and result. To illustrate by an example: 
the sentence, “the vessels approached so closely 
as to come within range,” marks result ; but “the 
vessels approached in order to come within range,” 
marks intention or purpose. In the first form the 
circumstance might be accidental or it might imply 
purpose. The second form definitely expresses 
intention, But to a mind which excludes the 
possibility of accident in events, the distinction 
vanishes, This is what happened when the Greek 
language came to be moulded by the Hebrew 
intellect. To a large extent the distinction be- 
tween final and consecutive particles was lost. 

In classical Greek the intention, purpose or aim 
is indicated by the final particles iva, dpa, draws 
and as; or, later, by the genitive of the article 
with the infinitive; and result is expressed by 
ore with the indicative or infinitive mood. Inthe 
.Greek of the LXX. and New Testament é¢pa is 
not found; d7@s, #s and the genitive of the in- 
finitive retain their final signification, but iva has 
acquired a consecutive force, and, on the other 
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hand, ore has come to be used in final sentences. 

It is true that the consecutive force of iva has 
been denied by some scholars, as Winer (with the 
possible exception of Rev. xiii. 13), and by Meyer 
and Alford; on the other hand, it is maintained 
by Lightfoot on Gal. v.17, Tatra yap adAnAos 
avrixetrat, a pn, & édv OédnTE, TadTa ToLTe, 
comparing 1 Thess. v. 4, ovx« éoté év oxores, iva 4 
nuépa tas Os KAéTTas KaTadkdByn; and by 
Ellicott on Eph. i. 17, wveiav trovovpevos émt tev 
mpocevy@v pov, va 6 Beds...» Sen tuly rvedpa 
codias. Tothese may be added an example from 
the LXX. Gen. xxii. 14, cal éxdrecev "ABpadp To 
évoua Tov ToTrov éxetvov Kupsos eldev iva elrrwor 
onpepov, Ev te dper Kipios &pOn.' 

The use of wore to mark design is admitted 
even by Winer (p. iii, § xliv. 1). Instances are, 
St. Matthew xxvii. 1, cuuBovArov éXaBov ... wore 
Oavat@oas adrov; and St. Luke ix. 52, dwéoreuNev 
ayyéxous . . . wore (B. ws) ETOusaoa aiTe. 

This evidence of the subtle influence of Hebrew 
thought on the grammar of Hellenistic Greek is 
supported by the clearer testimony of language. 
It is remarkable that neither r’y7 nor any other 
word signifying luck or chance or accident occurs 
in the New Testament. The seeming exception 


* Compare the able and convincing argument to the same 


effect by Canon T. S. Evans in the £xfositor, vol. iii 
Second Series. 
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of the adverbial expression, “ dy chance” (kata 
guyxupiav) a certain priest was going down that 
way (St. Luke x. 31), is not really an instance to 
the contrary. We meet with the same pheno- 
menon in the Old Testament. The Hebrew "2 
(Gad) and its Greek equivalent t¥yn occur in two 
passages only of the Old Testament, namely, 
Genesis xxx. I1,and Isaiah Ixv. 11. An examin- 
ation of these passages will show that they are 
instances where exceptio probat regulam. 

From the language of the Authorised Version it 
might seem that a third passage should be added, 
where a Syrian warrior is described as “ drawing 
his bow at a venture” (1 Kings xxii. 34); but the 
literal rendering “in his simplicity” only implies 
the unconsciousness of the agent in carrying out the 
divine purpose, and certainly conveys no thought 
of chance, for never was weapon more divinely 
guided inits aim. In Ecclesiastes ix. 11, “ chance,” 
(arravrnua LXX.,) is simply an occurrence, and in 
1 Samuel vi.9 the word is used by the Philistine 
diviners. In Genesis xxx. 11, where the A.V. reads, 
“ And Leah said, A troop cometh: and she called 
his name Gad,” the R.V., with much greater proba- 
bility, renders, “ And Leah said, Fortunate! (12) 
and she called his name Gad” (marg., that is, 
Fortune). So also the LXX. kal etre Acta: ‘Ev 
Tvyn Kal érwvomace TO dvowa avtod Idd, which 
the Vulgate follows : Dixit: Felicitas; et idcirco 
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vocabit nomen ejus Gad. Whether Leah’s excla- 
mation refers to the Syrian God of Fortune, as 
has been conjectured, or whether Gad is an abstract 
term for prosperity or happiness, there is certainly 
nothing in the expression to imply a formal recog- 
nition of good luck or fortune as a force determining 
events. 

The second passage where the word Gad occurs 
(Isa, Ixv. 11) is more important, and contains a 
direct protest by the prophet Isaiah against the 
worship of Fortune or Good Luck as a divinity. 
In the A.V. the words are: “ That prepare a table 
for that troop, and furnish the drink offering unto 
that number.” The correction of the R.V. is clearly 
right : “ That prepare a table for Fortune (marg. 
Heb. Gad), and that fill up mingled wine unto 
Destiny.” The LXX. renders: «al érowuafovtes 
To Satmovip tpamefav Kal mrnpodvTes TH TUXD 
Képacua; and the Vulgate: Qui ponitis Fortune 
mensam, et libatis super eam. 

It will be observed that in the LXX. version the 
Hebrew Gad is represented by to Satmoviw, and 
that 77 Tvyx7 is used to translate the Hebrew Menz. 
In the Vulgate Menz is not represented. According 
to Schleusner, however (sub voc. rbyn), the positions 
of ro Sapoviem and TH TUyn were reversed in some 
MSS. and in the Old Latin version, on which 
Jerome comments, “fortune” appears in the first 
clause, and “ demoni” in the second, And in his 
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notes he expressly states that the LXX. translated 
Meni by r@ Satpoviw. But in any case the paral- 
lelism of the Hebrew text shows that Gad and 
Ment are synonymous terms, signifying divinities 
who represented or personified fortune or good 
luck. 

The passage is invaluable not only as giving 
evidence of the existence of such divinities and of 
the temptation which their cult offered to the 
Jews, but also as supplying a reason why the very 
word tvyn, together with the theory of life which 
it involves, is studiously excluded from the Biblical 
vocabulary. 

It requires only a glance at Greek literature to 
understand how remarkable this omission is. To 
cite one out of numberless possible quotations, 
how natural is the expression of the messenger in 
the Antigone (1. 1158): 


Tbxn yap S6pOot Kai tT¥yn KaTappere 
Tov evtuxodyta Tov Te SvaTUXOUVT del. 
Tis Fortune’s chance 
That raiseth up, and Fortune bringeth low, 
The man who lives in good or evil plight ! 
(Plumptre’s Trans.) 


And yet prevalent and natural as such an expres- 
sion is with the Greek dramatists, the idea of 
Chance is as foreign to the primitive theology of 
Greece as to that of Israel. téyn does not occur 
in the Homeric Epos. We find it indeed in the 
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fragment of a hymn to Athene, probably post- 
Homeric : 


xaipe, Ged, Sds 8 app tdynv eddarpovinv Te. 


Hail, O Goddess, and grant to us fortune and happiness. 


And there it is used in the sense of prosperity or 
success rather than of lucky accident. And indeed 
in its original significance tvyn did not imply un- 
determined luck or chance. Etymologically, it is 
connected with réxvov, child ; réxuap, goal; tofov, 
bow ; téyvy, art; Téxrwy, carpenter (Curtius, Greek 
Etymology, § 235, vol. i. p. 271). 

The root idea of the word then is achieved 
purpose, an end arrived at by deliberate aim, so 
success. To begin with, therefore, the word would 
express precisely the Hebrew thought of destiny 
moulded by divine operation, to which ultimately 
it was opposed. For in course of time tuyn came 
to signify an element or force in the movement of 
life and history distinct from the ordered course of 
divine government, and incalculable in its action. 
And this is the sense in which it is ordinarily used, 
and in which it became personified, and afterwards 
identified with the Syrian divinity Gad. 

The passage in Isaiah plainly indicates that the 
Jews of the Exile had been attracted by the cult 
of Fortune ; and external research has shown how 
widespread this cult was in all ages under different 
forms and names. 
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Gesenius, sab voc., identifies Gad and Meni with 
the planets Jupiter and Venus, which are called by 
the Arabs “the Greater” and “ the Lesser Fortune.” 
It is somewhat surprising, as Baethgen remarks 
(Beitrage zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 79), 
that the name of Gad does not occur in the Baby- 
lonish Pantheon so far as has yet been discovered. 
It is however probable that the name of the divinity 
may have been imported into Chaldza from Syria, 
where the cult was especially prevalent. There 
are, says Baethgen, numerous traces of the cult of 
Tyché, the Greek equivalent of the Semitic Gad, 
in the Greek inscriptions of the Hauran. Temples 
called rvyata, in honour of the goddess, were built 
in the cities of Syria and Phcenicia, often at the 
expense of the community, sometimes by private 
liberality. In Palestine itself evidence of this 
worship is found in such place-names as Baal- 
Gad (Josh, xi. 17, xii. 7. xiii. 5) and Migdal-Gad 
(Josh. xv. 37). The. name Azgad (“strong is 
Gad ”), Ezra ii. 12, may indicate that a Jewish 
family had at one time devoted itself to the service 
of Fortune. 

The origin and identification of Meni are more 
obscure. It is however clear that this also was a 
title under which Fortune or Destiny was wor- 
shipped. The meaning.of the word, “ number,” con- 
nects it with the calculations of Chaldean astrology, 
and suggests the words of Horace (1 Od. xi, I-3): 
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Tu ne quasieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi, 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe ; nec Babylonios, 
Tentaris numeros. 


Movers (Die Phénizier, p. 650) traces the root 
in the Etruscan and Roman Minerva, and points 
out its occurrence in Cappadocian and Persian 
names. He also refers to a curious passage in 
Strabo, xii. p. 31, where there is a possible identifi- 
cation between t’yn and Myy. Speaking of a 
temple of the moon named Myv Sapvdxov in the 
city of Sebaste, he adds: ériunoav 5é of Bactrets 
TO lepdy TodTO oUTws eis wrepBorAnVv waTE TOV 
BaoiKov Kadovpevov SpKov todTov amépnvar, 
Tvxynv Baciréws, Kal, Miva Papvaxov. 

But apart from the question of identification of 
Gad and Meni there is abundant evidence that the 
worship of tvy7n or Fortune was widely prevalent. 

We learn from Macrobius (Sazé. i. 19) that among 
the Egyptians two of the four deities who preside 
at birth were da/uwv and tvyn. This corresponds 
with the dacudveov and tvyn of the LXX. (Isa. Ixv. 
11), and illustrates the exclamation of Leah on the 
birth of her son. Tuy had a recognized place in 
Greek philosophy. Plato speaks of it as ruling all 
things in conjunction with God: peta Oeod tuyn 
kai Katpos tavOpmmiwva SiaxvBepvacu ouptavta 
(De Legibus, iv. p. 709). Aristotle also cites the 
opinion of those who hold that réy7 is a cause of 
things, obscure (a$yA0s) to the human understand- 
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ing, having a divine existence and nature: Oevov 
Tt ovoa Kai Sapovimrepov (Physic. lib. ii. c. 4). On 
which the ancient commentator Simplicius remarks 
that the divine nature of Fortune may be clearly 
inferred from the worship paid to her (é« Tod 
Mpockuvety THY TUYNnY ws Ded), the temples raised 
in her honour, and the songs sung in her praise. 
Selden (De Dits Syris, p. 273) cites a striking pas 
sage from Pliny to the same effect: Toto Mundo 
et locis omnibus, omnibusque horis, omnium voci- 
bus Fortuna sola invocatur et una nominatur, una 
accusatur, una agitur rea, una cogitatur, sola lauda- 
tur, sola arquitur, et cum conviciis colitur, etc. 
The Romans attached the epithet “ primigenia” 
to the goddess Fortune, and in her honour a 
temple was dedicated on the Quirinal B.C. 193. 
The same designation, which is also found in 
inscriptions at Preneste and elsewhere, seems to 
indicate the primitive character of the worship, or 
else the connexion of Fortune with birth and with 
the progress of life. “Up to the latest times,” 
writes Dollinger (Gentile and Jew, i. 99), “ Tyché 
was revered as the dispenser of the affairs of cities 
and people. The division of one goddess into a 
number of little Tychai was pressed so far, that by 
degrees a Tyché of their own was attached to each 
1 Fortune is included in eleven out of thirty-one groups 


of gods named on the Phceenician dedication tablets in the 
British Museum. 
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family, and to each individual member of a 
family.” 

The above quotations may suffice to show how 
abundantly tuyn entered into the life and litera- 
ture and the worship of the ancient world ; but 
one must be added from Pindar — the first of 
the poets to address Tuyn as a goddess—to illus- 
trate an element in this cult of Fortune which is 
connected with the Jewish recognition of the 
goddess. Pindar writes (O/ xii. 1-4): 


Aiooopat, mat Znvos *EXevbepiov, 

¢ / > ”? > la , 4 
Ipépav, evtpvobeve’ audirdrAa, adreipa Tvya. 
tly yap & movrm KuBepvOvtar Goat 

vaes. 


“JT pray thee, Saviour Fortune, daughter of 
Zeus Eleutherius, protect wide-ruling Himera, for 
by thee are swift ships steered in ocean.” In 
regard to the epithet Z6ére.pa Dr. Donaldson has 
pointed out that “ Gods who particularly favoured 
the mariner in his difficulties were called cwtipes, 
—e.g. tTUyn S€ cwrtnp vavaTorota épéfeTo (sch. 
Agam.664.) Tvxn therefore and the divinities who 
possessed her attributes “ would be regarded as the 
special saviours and protectors, not only of sailors, 
but of all who were engaged in the risky operations 
of trade. It has accordingly been suggested 
with great, probability by Prof. G. A. Smith that 
this practice of “ preparing a table for Gad, and 
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filling up mixed wine to Meni,” may be closely 
connected with the commercial spirit which the 
Jews imbibed for the first time during the Exile. 
“The merchants of Mesopotamia had their own 
patron gods. In completing business contracts a 
man had to swear by the idols, and might have 
to enter their temples” (G. A. Smith, Book of 
Isaiah, ii. 62). In this way the Jewish trader 
would be drawn into idolatry. 

If this conjecture be true,—and it carries with it 
the highest probability,—how closely does the 
whole subject connect itself not only with the 
commercial transactions of the present day on 
their speculative side, but with the spirit of gam- 
bling generally. It was quite in accordance with 
the teaching of Holy Scripture that games of 
chance were repudiated by the stricter Jews 
(Schiirer, ii. 1, 36). Indeed so pernicious and 
so prevalent did the custom become that even 
pagan morality was shocked, and gambling re- 
pressed by law (Hor. Od. iii. 24, 58: vetita legibus 
alea). 

It has sometimes been thought difficult to 
discover a principle on which to base a general 
condemnation of games of chance. However this 
may be, a sufficient justification will be found for 
discountenancing and condemning what Bishop 
Cosin calls “inordinate gaming,” not only in the 
stern reproof of the prophet (Isa. lxv. 11), but in 
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the whole of the remarkable and suggestive con- 
trast presented to the life and literature of pagan 
civilization by the thought, and utterance, and 
silence of the Bible. 


IV 
THE NAME XPISTIANOS 


HE meaning and derivation of the form 
Xptotiaves (Christian) seem hardly to have 
been so carefully discussed as the importance of 
the word demands. The aim of the following 
observations is to show that the new name 
carried with it certain associations which would 
account for its origin, and give a point to the 
witticism from which it is supposed to have 
sprung. 

We assume for the present that the name was 
given to the disciples of Christ by the pagan 
population of Antioch. The names so far recog- 
nized in the early Church had been the brethren 
(abeApot), the disciples (uwaOnrat), those of the 
way (of ths 6500), the believers (of mtorevovtes), 
the called (of «AnrTol), the saints (ot dyvor) and, 
perhaps, we may add, as a designation bearing on 
the present discussion, those who are Christ’s, or 
the men of Christ (oi Xpiorod, 1 Cor. xv. 23). 

None of these names, however, was destined to 


be the permanent and distinguishing title of the 
47 
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community founded by Christ. St. Luke narrates 
the origin of the new name as follows: “They 
therefore that were scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that arose about Stephen travelled as 
far as Phcenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speak- 
ing the word to none save only the Jews. But 
there were some of them, men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, who, when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great multitude that believed turned unto 
the Lord. And the report concerning them came 
to the ears of the Church which was in Jerusalem : 
and they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch ; 
who, when he was come, and had seen the grace 
of God, was glad; and he exhorted them all 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord : for he was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith: and much people was 
added unto the Lord. And he went forth to 
Tarsus to seek for Saul: and when he had found 
him he brought him unto Antioch. And it came 
to pass, that even for a whole year they were 
gathered together with the Church, and taught 
much people ; and that the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch” (ypnwaticar te 
mpatws ev Avtioxeia tos pabntas Xpiotiavos) 
Acts xi. 20-26. 

On these circumstances, in which the name of 
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Christian originated, we remark, that the name 
was unknown to the Church in Jerusalem, and 
that St. Luke connects it with three important 
incidents in the progress of the Church, the first 
of which is the communication of the Gospel to 
the Hellenists (v. 20); and, as we learn from the 
Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 12, 14, 15), to the 
Gentiles also in the densely populated city of 
Antioch, the capital of Syria. 

The second incident in connexion with the 
imposition of the name of Christian was the arrival 
of Barnabas in Antioch, the powerful and _per- 
suasive preacher, as his name, vids mapaxAjnoews 
(son of prophecy or of consolation) implies. St. 
Luke notes the fact of his preaching (wapexdneu, 
v. 23) at Antioch, and makes it clear that the 
effect was considerable (kai mpoceré6n é@ydos 
ixavos tT Kupiw, “much people was added unto 
the Lord,” v. 24.). By this time, therefore, the 
name of Christ and the existence of the commu- 
nity of believers would, doubtless, be widely 
known beyond the limits of the Church itself. 

It was at this crisis that Barnabas went to 
Tarsus to seek Saul—the third incident recorded 
by St. Luke in connexion with the name of 
Christian. Saul was, we may be sure, in entire 
sympathy with the work which had been going 
on in Antioch. His presence would undoubtedly 
give a great impulse to the process of conversion 

H.B. 4 4 
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His personality, his zeal, his ceaseless energy, 
would arrest attention, and draw crowds to listen, 
as afterwards in the cities of Galatia and Asia. 

The fame of the wonderful teacher would spread 
among the Gentiles, to whom St. Paul found him- 
self bound by special commission to address 
himself. And though there would be esoteric 
teaching for the circle of believers, the Gospel 
would be freely preached to all who came to hear. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that not only the 
name of Christ, but some of the leading words and 
arguments of the apostolic teaching would now be 
diffused among the proverbially witty citizens of 
Antioch, and made the subject of jesting allusion. 

Other instances of the kind occurred in the 
course of St. Paul’s preaching. At Philippi a poor 
slave girl caught up the word ‘salvation’ (owrnpia) 
from the apostles’ lips (Acts xvi. 17). At Thes- 
salonica the preaching of the Messiah-King is 
distorted into a charge of treason (Acts xvii. 7). 
At Athens the keynote of the Apostle’s preach- 
ing, the resurrection from the dead—) dvdotacius— 
is fastened upon as a fitting object for mockery 
(Acts xvii. 32). 

Now there are two topics which we may, with 
some confidence, assume to have been prominent 
in the teaching of St. Paul at Antioch: one, the 
proclamation of the kingdom of heaven, and of 
Christ as the King of that kingdom ; the other, the 
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representation of the life of discipleship as a war- 
fare—the thought of the ‘soldier of Christ.’ 

1. The first of these topics was from the begin- 
ning a note of the preaching of the gospel. The 
voice crying in the wilderness was the voice of a 
royal herald. The expressions used in Luke iii. 
4, 5 are appropriate to the victorious advance of a 
great king. And the Lord Jesus, at His coming, 
confirms the proclamation of His herald. He 
preached the gospel of the kingdom (Matt. iv. 23). 
And when, after His Resurrection, He discoursed 
with His disciples about the future of His Church, 
He is described as speaking to them of “the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God” (Acts i, 
3). The Lord’s Prayer itself contained the words, 
and every believer prayed daily for the realization 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

But to the pagan listener the terms Baounevs 
and BactXeia meant more than king and kingdom; 
they meant emperor and empire. This is certainly 
the meaning of Baowdéa Erepov in Acts xvii. 7; 
and in 1 Timothy ii. 2, imép Bactdéwy, and 1 Peter 
ii, 17 tov Bacwréa Tiware, the apostles are, of 
course, thinking of the Emperors Claudius or 
Nero. And the same usage is found in the later 
Greek historians. Consequently the words applied 
to Christ and His kingdom would, if taken seri- 
ously, have a treasonable significance (Acts éoc. 
cit.) ; if otherwise taken, they would serve to point 
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a jest, as in the cruel mockery of the Saviour by 
the soldiers of Herod (Luke xxiii. 11) or Pilate. 
(Matt xxvii. 30.) 

2, The conception of the religious life as a war- 
fare, or campaign, is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment writers; and inthe New Testament, though 
not confined to the Epistles of St. Paul, is more 
frequent with him than elsewhere, and is certainly 
a favourite Pauline mode of presenting the gospel. 
For instances of this, see 1 Timothy i. 18, wa 
oTpatevun THY KaAnY otpateiav (that thou mayest 
war the good warfare); where the article perhaps 
implies the familiarity of the expression; I 
Timothy vi. 12, dywvifov Tov Kadov aybva Tis 
miorews (fight the good fight of the faith); 2 
Timothy ii. 3, ds Kadds otpatimtns ‘Inood Xprorod 
(as a good soldier of Jesus Christ). In Colossians 
ii. 5 tHv ta€wv and To otepéwpa are both military 
terms, “ orderly array, and solid front ” (Lightfoot). 
Compare also Acts xiii. 48, 6c0u Roa TeTaypévos 
els Cwiv ai@vioy (as many as were ordained or 
“set in the ranks” for eternal life), 1 Corinthians 
xiv. 8; 2 Corinthians x. 3, 4. 

If, then, a travesty of St. Paul’s preaching 
presented to the Greek citizens of Antioch the 
picture of a rival Emperor, Christos, supporting 
his sovereignty by a military force of slaves, and 
Jews, and others of small account, a nickname 
tersely expressing the sense of ridicule would 
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rapidly grow into popularity. Such a nickname 
we believe “ Christiani” to have been, as we shall 
endeavour to show. 

The termination -avos, or -vavds is Latin rather 
than Greek. Asa Greek termination it was used 
only in forming derivatives from the names of 
cities, as Zapdcavos, Ayxupavos ; compare the 
similar form Kufc«cnvos (Jelf, § 338 g.; Winer, part 
ii, § xvi). A purely Greek formation would have 
given Xpiotesot or Xptotixol, like ’"Emexovpecos, 
Avtovpyetot, TTXatwrixoi, AnwooGevixol. 

In Latin the termination -ianus or -anus is used 
chiefly in derivatives from proper names. The 
adjectives thus formed signify what belongs to 
a man or is named after him; eg., A¢milianus, 
Claudianus, Fabianus (Madvig, § 189; Roby, bk. 
iii. p. 308). | 

From the nature of the case it follows that such 
derivatives usually related to persons of distinc- 
tion, who had a party attached to them; hence 
the adjectival nouns, Mariani, Czesariani, Pom- 
peiani, Crassiani, Luculliani. Of these, it will be 
noted that the last two are nearest in form to 
Christiani. It will also be noted that the form 
became very suggestive of the soldiers or partizans 
of the great generals who rose to eminence in the 
closing days of the Republic. Compare Brutiane 
Cassianzque partes, Vellei,/ 2,¢. 74. Under the 
Empire the same formation of name carried with 
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it the association of close connexion with the 
person of the Emperor. Here we have the germ 
idea of Christiani, soldiers attached to the personal 
service of the King or Emperor Christ. Such 
current forms in relation to imperial personages as 
Cesarianus, Tiberianus, Claudianus, would readily 
suggest the new name. But another word came 
into vogue soon after this period (and may have 
existed previously) which affords even a_ better 
illustration. Tacitus and Suetonius narrate that 
under Nero a select body of Roman knights was 
enrolled, whose duty it was to attend on the 
Emperor and load him with adulation. To this 
body the name of Augustani or Augustiani was 
given. The words of Tacitus are: “Tuncque 
primum conscripti sunt Equites Romani cogno- 
mento Augustanorum, ztate ac robore conspicui. 
. . . Hidies ac noctes plausibus personare, formam 
Principis vocemque Deum vocabulis appellantes ” 
(Annal. xiv. 15). Compare Suetonius, Nero, 25: 
“Sequentibus currum ovantium ritu plausoribus, 
Augustianos, militesque se triumphi ejus clami- 
tantibus.” To this we may add the proper name 
Sebastian, SeBacriavos, the precise equivalent in 
Greek to Augustianus, and closely corresponding 
in form to Xpiotiavds being a Greek derivative 
with a Latin termination. Moreover, the well- 
known Saint Sebastian was a Christian soldier in 
the body guard of the Emperor Diocletian ; and it 
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is not impossible that Sebastian was not strictly a 
proper name, but the title of his official position. 

The name, given in jest, struck the true note of 
the Christian life and position and aims. When 
the Emperor Julian (his own name a counterpart 
of Christian) pronounced those memorable words, 
“O Galilean, Thou hast prevailed,” it was a declar- 
ation that, in the conflict of two empires, Christ 
the King had won the victory. 

The name of Christian, coming as it did from a 
hostile source, did not at first win acceptance 
among the disciples. It occurs thrice only in the 
New Testament, viz. Acts xi. 26, Acts xxvi. 28, and 
1 Peteriv. 16. In each case it appears as a name 
recognized by those who are outside the commun- 
ity of believers. In Acts xi. 26 the word ypnya- 
ticat implies this. It was the name by which the 
disciples were known in their dealings with the 
external world. In chapter xxvi. 28 there is a 
tone of derision and contempt in the way in 
which the word is used by Agrippa. Again, in 
1 Peter, the reference must be to the slave-owner 
or persecutor who punishes or illtreats his slave or 
inferior simply because he is a Christian. 

Before long, however, the name of Christian 
came not only to be used by believers, but to be 
gloried in, Chrysostom, addressing the citizens of 
Antioch, says: xaOdrep Ilérpos év tots droatodois 
mpatos exipuke Tov Xpiotey, obtws év tals ToAéouy 
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aitn mpatn dotep orépavov tiva Oavpacror, TH 
Tov Xpiotiavav avedjcato mpoonyopiav (Homil. 
iii.). “As Peter was the first among the apostles 
to preach the Christ, so was this city the first to 
be crowned withthe name of Christian as with a 
diadem of wondrous beauty.” 

But with its reception into the Church fresh 
interpretations were given to the name of Christian, 
and it was consecrated by associations widely 
differing. from those with which it originated. 
Theophylact (on St. Mark, p. 283) speaks of the 
name as bringing believers into union with the 
name and office of Christ: Xpiotiavol Neyopeba 
TOUTO €oTl, Keyplouévor Kal avTol, waTrEp TOTE 
ot Bacirels édXEyovTo xpiotol. “We are called 
Christians, having ourselves been anointed, just as 
kings used to be called anointed ones.” So 
Theophilus : ets tovrov Evexev Kxarovpeba 
Xpiotiavol, ste ypiducOa EXatov Oeod. “ We are 
called Christians, because we are anointed with a 
divine unction.” Again, 77 petoxyH tod Xprorod 
tThv tod Xpictiavod mpoonyopiav éoynkapev 
(Gregory Nyssen, iii. p. 270). “Through sharing 
the Christ have we received the name of Christian.” 
Hence the name came to be intimately linked 
with baptism. Cyril of Jerusalem writes: rovrov 
Tov aylov ypiopatos Katakiwbévtes Kareicbe 
Xpiotiavol, érarnOécovres Th avayevynoe nab 7d 
dvoua, “Being deemed worthy of this holy 
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chrism (or unction), ye are called Christians by 
regeneration affirming this name.” 

But what, perhaps, more than anything else 
stamped the name of Christian with an undying 
association of sacredness was its connexion with 
martyrdom. It became the test-word of faith. 
The martyr Lucian had but one answer to all 
questions, says Chrysostom. Asked what was his 
country, his mode of life, his ancestry, each time 
he answered Xpeotiavds eiuse (I am a Christian). 

The name originally imposed by way of scorn 
having thus become linked with the holiest associ- 
ations, an attempt was made, under the Emperor 
Julian, to stigmatize Christianity by a fresh word 
of contempt. He was accustomed, says the his- 
torian Socrates, to call Christ “the Galilean,” and 
Christians “ Galileans ” ; and Gregory of Nazianzus 
states that Julian endeavoured to enforce this 
change by a public decree. The Emperor’s last 
words, already cited, marked the failure of this 
and all his other attempts to stamp out the name 
or the life of Christianity. So swift indeed was 
the reversal of Julian’s policy that his successor 
Jovian refused to assume the imperial dignity 
until his soldiers had declared themselves Chris- 
tians: @5 odv wv Kown Tavtote éyéveTo, 
dporoyovca Kal avtovs elvar Xpioteavors, déyeTat 
thv Bacweiav (As then a unanimous cry arose 
that they themselves too were Christians, he 
accepts the empire. Socr., Hect. Hsé. iii. c. 22). 


Vv 


THE SUSE OF 
2KANAAAON AND SKANAAAIZEIN 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


(Usually translated “ Stumbling-block” and “ Cause 
to Stumble.”) 


HE word oxdvSanov (Lat. scandalum) occurs 

forteeu times in the New Testament ; 

namely five times in Matthew (thrice in one 

passage), once in Luke, six times in St. Paul’s 

Epistles, once in 1 John, and once in the Apoca- 
lypse. 

The verbal form cxavdarifewv, which does not 
occur in the LXX., is found nineteen times in the 
New Testament; namely, ten times in St. 
Matthew, three times in St. Mark, twice in St. 
Luke, once in St. John, and thrice in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

The Revised Version has practically one and 
the same rendering for oxdvdadoy in all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, namely, “things that 
cause stumbling” (adytra ta oxdvdara, Matt. 


xiii. 41); “stumbling block,” “occasion of stum- 
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bling,” “occasion of falling.” In Romans ix. 33, 
and 1 Peter ii. 8—a citation from Isaiah viii. 14— 
métpa oxavoddrov is translated “rock of offence” ; 
“stone of stumbling” having been used to render 
the preceding AiO0s mpockoupatos. 

The rendering of the verb cxavdanrivew by the 
Revisers proceeds on the same lines. “To cause 
or make to stumble” in the active voice, and “to 
stumble” or “find occasions of stumbling” (Luke 
vii. 23) are the renderings in fifteen passages ; in 
the remaining four the translation of the A.V. “to 
be offended ” is retained. 

The following investigation into the meaning of 
these words is an attempt to show that the Revisers 
have, to say the least, very unnecessarily narrowed 
the meaning of them, and have in consequence 
failed to express, as perfectly as might have been 
done, the true significance of several important 
passages of Holy Scripture. These remarks, 
therefore, are not intended merely to establish a 
point of verbal accuracy, but to endeavour to 
elicit the full force of divine sayings. 

2xdvdadoy is not found in literary Greek before 
the Hellenistic period. It had, however, probably 
had a long previous existence in the vernacular, as it 
has already acquired a figurative sense when adopted 
in the language of literature. The root meaning 
is said to be that of swift, darting movement, as of 
falling or gliding away (Curtius, Greek Etymology, 
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166). This agrees with the meaning of the cognate 
form, oxavdddnOpov, which is defined as the 
crooked hook or stick to which the bait is sus- 
pended in a trap, and which, being pressed or 
disturbed, closes the trap on the imprisoned bird 
or animal. Hence in a figurative sense cxavdarnOp’ 
istas ér@v, Aristoph., Acharn. 647, “setting word 
traps” in a disputation. 

The scanty evidence from the classics in regard 
to oxdavdarov points to the literal meaning of a 
baited trap or snare, and to the figurative meaning 
of enticement or allurement to ruin. This sense 
of the word is retained in later authors, as 
Alciphron, E£fpistole, iii. 22, npeddvov ths cxavddrns 
agawas, “having attached a bait to the trap” ; 
and Joann. Mosch. 3049 C (cited by E. A 
Sophocles sub voc.) éoxavdaricOn eis éué, “was 
tempted to fall in love with me.” 

This primary thought of ensnaring through 
temptation, extended to a wide range of figurative 
meaning, seems to be applicable wherever the 
words oxdvdadov and cxavdadifew occur in the 
New Testament. 

In the LXX. version of the Old Testament 
oxavéarov is employed to represent the Hebrew 
word wpird in eight passages, and Dw in three 
passages. Two other passages, Ps. l. 20, xlix.e13,; 
where different Hebrew words are represented, 
need not be considered in our argument. 
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The precise meaning of Wp, which is derived 
from W)?, to ensnare, is seen in Amos iii, 5: “Can 
a bird fall in a snare upon the earth where no 
mbkésh (‘gin’ R.V., ‘bait’ Driver) is set for him? 
Shall a snare spring up from the ground and have 
taken nothing at all?” (R.V.). Professor Driver, 
in his explanation of the passage, refers to Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Anctent Egyptians, Ed. 1878, 
ii. 103, where a bird-trap is described, “consisting 
of net-work strained over the semicircular flaps 
moving on a common axis: this was laid upon the 
ground; and when the bait in the middle was 
touched by a bird, the two flaps, by a mechanical 
contrivance, flew up and closed, entrapping the 
bird.” 

It will be observed that this precisely corre- 
sponds with the description given independently 
above of the oxdvéaXov. It is true that cxdvdarov 
is not here used to translate Wp; but this is 
accounted for by the fact that, for some reason 
unknown tous, axdavéadoy is not included in the 
vocabulary of the translators of the prophetical 
books in the LXX. In Psalm Ixix. 22 yevn@nrw 
H Tpamela avTa@Y évwtriov avTa@y els Tayida . . . Kal 
eis oxavdanop (let their table before them become 
asnare ... let it become a trap, Heb. mékésh) the 
reference is probably to the oriental cloth or leather 
spread upon the ground like a net. Other passages 
where oxdvéadov, representing médkésh, signifies 
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ensnaring or ruin through allurement are Joshua 
xxiii. 13: The nations allowed to remain shall be 
a “snare and a trap unto you”; Judges ii. 3: 
“Their gods shall be a snare unto you.” So 
Gideon’s ephod became unto him eds oxavdaroy, 
Judges viii. 27. Michal was given to David by 
Saul to be “a snare (cxavédadov) unto him.” In 
Psalm cxli. 9 oxdvdarov (WP) is used in paral- 
lelism with zayis (Heb. MD), a net or snare. 
In passages where WP is not rendered by 
oxavéaroyv it is represented by raryis, ox@dor, 
a pointed stake; mpdckoupa, an impediment ; 
okAnpoTytes, pains, agonies ; Svcxodia, hardship or 
waywardness ; Bpoyous, snares ; KotAacya, a pit. 

Siwa, which is represented by oxdy8adov in 
three passages (Ley. “xix, 14; 1°Sam xxvo3V- 
Ps. cxix. 165), is derived from a root signifying 
weakness in the limbs, and is used to express any 
obstruction or impediment which causes a fall. 
Hence, with the addition of WS “a rock jof 
offence” or “stumbling-block ” (Isa. viii. 14). In 
a figurative sense the word implies temptation to 
sin (Ezek. vii. 19, xiv. 3); wélicebre ad peccatum, 
Gesen. sub voc. In passages where oxdvdandor is 
not used the LXX. translators render Swan 
by wrépa, Isa. viii. 14; ox@da, Isa. lvii, 14; THY 
Bdeavov, Ezek. iii. 20, vii. 19 (scandalum, Vulg.) ; 
tHv KoAaow, Ezek. xiv. 3, 4, 7, Xviii. 30, xliv. 12. 
ot aa Bevobvtes, Ezek, xxi. 15. 
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So far, then, as the evidence of the LXX. goes 
we find no justification for the uniform translation 
of oxdvdarov by “stumbling-block” either in a 
literal or symbolical sense. Even in Leviticus xix. 
14 the impediments would include pitfalls or ob- 
struction by ropes or nets, etc. (comp. eis mayida 
Tooly appovwy, Wisdom xiv. 11), and in most of 
the passages cited the ideas of allurement and 
ensnaring are predominant. 

In the Apocryphal books oxdvéandoyp is used in 
a literal sense (Judith v. 1) of impediments laid in 
the plain. These may have been pitfalls, rope- 
entanglements, sharp stakes or “caltrops,” Lat. 
tribuli or murices ; comp. Curt. é. 4, ¢. 13. Murices 
ferreos in terram defodisse Darium qua hostem 
equites emissurum credebat. The Syriac, how- 
ever, of this passage has “and laid ambushes in 
the field” (Speaker's Com. ad loc.); and a com- 
parison with 1 Macc. v. 3 shows that this sense 
of entrapping by an ambush may be the meaning 
of oxavéarka here. In other places in the 
Apocrypha oxdvéadov has the sense of tempta- 
tion or sin through temptation; see especially 
Judith xii. 2: “I will not eat lest there be an 
offence,” i.e. a temptation to ceremonial defile- 
ment. 

It is in the Apocrypha also that for the first 
time we meet with the verbal form cxavdanriCeu. 
Its meaning is derived from the symbolical use 
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of the noun. It occurs three times, and in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus only: in ix. 5, in the sense 
of being ensnared by allurement, wap@évov pw 
katauavOave, unmore cxavdardicOns év tots érmi- 
Tlpiots avTns (gaze not on a maid lest haply 
thou be trapped in. her penalties); in xxiii. 6 
it has the meaning of being entrapped by words ; 
in xxxii. 15 the extended force of finding diffi- 
culties in the law. 

Returning to the New Testament, we find there 
the same group of meanings for oxdvéadov and 
oxavéartverv which we have endeavoured to trace 
in the classics and in the Septuagint. But in the 
New Testament both noun and verb have ex- 
tended their signification, and especially the verb. 

oxavéadrov has carried with it to New Testa- 
ment times the following meanings: snare, 
temptation or impediment, hindrance, difficulty, 
and (joined with wérpa) stumbling-block. 

Hence the verb cxavédarjifew signifies (a) to 
entrap (figuratively), to tempt to sin; and (4) from 
result of ensnaring, to check, discomfit, ruin; and 
(c) from the feelings of one ensnared, to shock, 
terrify, disconcert, bewilder, cause anger, resent- 
ment, doubt, difficulty. 

The different passages where the words occur 
may be classified under these meanings: in 
St. Matthew xiii. 41 wavra ta oxdvéada are all 
persons and things which hinder the growth of the 
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spiritual life. St. Matthew xvi. 23 6 8 otpadeis, 
elrre TO Ilétpp, “Yrraye blow pov, Satava, oxdv- 
dadov pov et. “Thou art a snare unto Me.” 
Thou temptest Me by the inducement of a 
worldly ambition to depart from the Father’s will. 
St. Matthew xviii. 7 otal 7@ Koop amo tov 
oKavddrov' avayKkn yap éotw édNOeiv Ta oxavdada’ 
TAHV oval T@ avOpwor@p éxeiv@ dv ob TO cKAaVSadoV 
épxetar. Here the thought is of temptation, and 
of the sin and ruin which follow temptation. 
Some such translation as “Woe to that man by 
whom the temptation cometh” would teach 
Christ’s lesson better than the rendering of the 
R.V., “Woe to that man through whom the occa- 
sion (of stumbling) cometh!” ? 

The combined quotation from Isaiah viii. 14 and 
Isaiah xxviii. 16 in Romans ix. 33, and 1 Peter ii. 
8 is not given in the words of the LXX., but 
is independently translated from the Hebrew. In 
place of wérpas mrapa, LXX., we have in the 
New Testament wétpa oxavdddov, representing 
the Hebrew Siw 8. The rendering of this 
by “rock of offence or stumbling” is correct. But 
the addition of wétpa tends to show that oxdvdarov 
by itself would not be understood to mean “a 
stumbling-block.” 

+ Dr. S. Malan, in the Revision of the Revised Version, — 
p. 43, notes that the A&thiopic version of St. Matt. v. 29 


renders, “If . . . cause thee to err, mislead thee”; and the 
Arabic, “If . . . offend, mislead or deceive thee.’ 


H.B. 5 
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In Romans xiv. 13 oxdvdanov is the hindrance 
to the Christian life caused by needlessly raising 
questions of conscience; in Romans xvi. 17 
oxavéarxa are such hindrances as would arise 
from contentions within the Church. 

In 1 Corinthians i. 23 and Galatians v. I! 
“ Christ crucified” or “the cross,” is spoken of as 
oxavdarov. It was a shock, a surprise, a diffi- 
culty to the Jew who expected something very 
different in the Messiah. 

St. John also uses oxdvdadXov in the sense of 
hindrance or impediment, 1 John ii. 10 0 dyara@v 
Tov adeAHov ev TO hati péver, Kal cKavdSarov ev a’TH 
ovx« éotw. That is, there is nothing in him to 
hinder his Christian progress ; love and light have 
made all smooth, “qui amat iter expeditum habet” 
(Bengel); or else, he that loveth his brother 
presents no hindrance, no cause of resentment, no 
difficulty in the way of belief, or offence to others, 

The primitive idea of the word, “temptation to 
sin and ruin,” may be traced in Revelation ii. 14, 
where Balaam is described as one who, édidacKcev 
T® Baran Badeiv oxdvdarov évoTiovy TeV viBaV 
"Iopanr, payeiy eidwrdOutTa xal mopvedoas (who 
taught Balak to cast astumbling-block,—‘to put 
temptation ”—before the Children of Israel, to 
eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit 
fornication). 

In most cases the use of the verb is sufficiently 
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illustrated by what has been said of the noun. 
But the following examples are of exceptional 
interest: Maxdpids éotw ds dav wy cKxavdarucb7 
ev éuwoi, St. Matthew xi. 6. Blessed is he who 
feels no resentment from disappointed hopes, has 
no difficulty in recognizing Me as the Messiah. 
John had been perplexed and disappointed. 

Tevopévns 5€ Orinpews 4 Stwypod dia Tov Adyov 
evOvs cxavdarterat, St. Matthew xiii.21. “Straight- 
way falls,’ being grievously disappointed and 
alarmed at the dangers of the position into which 
he had been tempted to enter. This is also the 
meaning of the word in St. Matthew xxiv. 10 and 
Xxvi. 31. Even the disciples would be vexed and 
disappointed and find difficulties when things 
proved different from their hopes and expecta- 
tions. 

Oidas Ste of Dapicaio. axovoavres Tov AOyov 
éeaxavoarlaOncav, St. Matthew xv. 12. The 
Pharisees resented that which Jesus had said. 
Here “were offended at it” of the A.V. and the 
R.V. is an adequate rendering if rightly under- 
stood, 

In St. Matthew xiii 27 our Lord gives as a 
reason to His disciples for paying the temple tax 
to those who demanded it, va jx) cKavdaricwper 
avtovs. That is, either, lest we offend them, in 
the sense of exciting their anger. Even if we 
rightly enjoy an immunity, let us pay the tax for 
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the sake of peace. “ Facillime ubi de pecunia 
agitur scandalum capiunt a sanctis homines 
negotia mundana curantes ” (Bengel). Or, lest we 
place them in a false and difficult position, and | 
even bring them unwittingly into an unconscious 
act of sin. Comp. for this use of the word 
Romans xiv. 21; 1 Corinthians viii. 13. 

Twice in St. John’s Gospel cravdarifew is used 
in the sense of causing perplexity or difficulty in 
belief; chapter vi. 61. Totdto buds cxavdanriber ; 
and in chapter xvi. 1, a pu) cxavdaricOnte, that 
ye be not disquieted, and tempted to lose faith 
through persecution. } 

To sum up our conclusion. We claim to have 
shown that in several passages of the New Testa- 
ment where cxavédadov and cxavdanriterv occur the 
underlying original thought of enticement or 
temptation is included in the meaning of the 
word, and that in other passages where hindrance 
or difficulty is the predominant symbolical mean- 
ing the imagery is enriched and made more sug- 
gestive by the wider associations which we have 
described as properly belonging to the word. 


VI 


DID JOHN PREACH BAPTISM FOR THE 
REMISSION OF SINS? 


A CRITICISM 


RS. LEWIS'S paper with the above title! 

will have been read with great interest. A 

very important point has been raised, the argument 

has been stated with great clearness, and the issue 

has been made to depend mainly on the gram- 

matical construction of a familiar phrase. In this 

way the question has been discussed without any 
heat of theological controversy. 

The following observations are offered in the 
same spirit. The phrase which comes under dis- 
cussion is the familiar one, Bamticpa petavotas eis 
ddeow duaptiov (baptism of repentance for re- 
mission of sins), and the first question is whether 
the qualifying expression els dpeow dwaptiar is 
to be regarded as dependent upon and qualifying 
BSanticpa or wetravoias, a third alternative that this 
expression is dependent on both Bamticua and 


1 In Exfositor for March, 1898. 
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petavoias being rejected by Mrs. Lewis as “a most 
unusual grammatical construction” (p.225). There 
remains however another possible grammatical con- 
struction. It would certainly not be logically or 
grammatically possible to make the expression eés 
deo. awapti@v dependent on both Bdmrricpa and 
petavoias taken separately, but it is quite possible 
to make it dependent on Bdrticpa petavoias taken 
together as one phrase. And that thishas been the 
construction put upon the words by the Christian 
Churches and by a consensus of theologians it is 
almost impossible to doubt. 

A further examination of the words will confirm 
this view. St. John did not preach baptism abso- 
lutely, he preached baptism with a condition. He 
preached a baptism of repentance, ie. a baptism 
which stood in some relation to repentance. What 
that relation was we learn by the verbal expression : 
petavonoate, Kat BarticOntw Exaotos tov... 
eis ageow apaptiav, “repent and be baptized 
every one of you for the remission of sins” (Acts 
ii. 38). In other words, the baptism of John and 
afterwards the baptism of Christ had for a prece- 
dent condition repentance (wetdvola). But the 
baptism of John was to be followed as well as pre- 
ceded by petavora: eyo Bartivw tyuas év bdare els 
peravovay (I baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance, Matt. iii. 11). Merdvova (repentance) was 
to be the final cause of baptism. Baptism must 
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lead on to petdvora. In order to see how this 
could be we must consider the true meaning of 
petavota. “Repentance” is an inadequate ren- 
dering. The preposition wera with which the werd 
is compounded implies change, and petavora sig- 
nifies the change of heart and life and motive, the 
“amendment of life” (A.V. marg.), which follows 
upon conviction of sin. Baptism marked and sym- 
bolized this change and became the starting point 
of the new life. 

A further point remains. Why should John’s bap- 
tism be thus characterized? Was there any other 
baptism from which it was to be distinguished? 
Expressions such as ets tov Maton éBarrticavto 
(was baptized unto Moses, 1 Cor. x. 2), and 
Svagopots Bamtiopois (divers washings, Heb. 
ix. 10) certainly imply that baptism was not an 
unknown rite among the Jews. It is probable that 
proselytes were baptized ; and the baptism of John 
does not appear to have created surprise as an in- 
novation. If then baptism was a familiar rite, it 
was all the more necessary that a new teacher 
should clearly indicate the significance which he 
put upon it. This the Baptist did by the use of a 
qualifying word—wperavolas. There is a remark- 
able passage in Josephus which further illustrates 
this necessity of definition. Josephus, speaking of 
John’s baptism (Ax#. xviii. v. 2) says: ott yap Kal 
Thy Bamriow arobextHy alto pavetaGar wn emt TwWVwY 
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aparTdvev Tapaitnoes Kpwpevov adn éd’ ayvela — 
Tod c@patos ate 81) KaLTHS uyns Suxavocvvns Tpo- 
xexabapyévns—a passage which Whiston translates 
as follows: “For that the washing with water 
would be acceptable to Him (God) if they made 
use of it, not in order to the putting away of some 
sins but for the purification of the body ; supposing 
still that the soul was thoroughly purified before- 
hand by righteousness.” This passage seems to 
indicate an unwillingness on the part of the Phari- 
see Josephus to admit the need of repentance or 
conversion for those who came to John’s baptism 
—a misconception which shows how necessary the 
addition of weravolas was in order to exhibit the 
true meaning and purport of the rite. 

Turning now to the expression els dpeowv dpuap- 
tiav (for remission of sins), we are unable to agree 
with Mrs. Lewis’s suggestions that dpeous can bear 
the sense of “ forsaking” in this connexion. Indeed 
in the instance cited from Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon the rendering given to adinus is “to put 
away,” opynv (anger), “to divorce,” yuvaica (a 
wife). And both in the Old and New Testaments 
the use of apeous in the sense of letting go or re- 
mission is too well established to need proof. 

Evs dgeowv duapti@y then can only mean for the 
remission of sins, ie, in order that sins may be 
remitted or forgiven. 

The further question how this is possible is purely 
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a theological one. But on the supposition that 
baptism is the outward symbol of a new and spiri- 
tual life imparted by virtue of the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, it does not involve greater difficulty 
than such as is necessarily present in any endeavour 
to realize the invisible operations of divine grace. 

The new life thus begun has its counterpart in 
the physical life. It is true that among the bap- 
tized are found murderers and liars and criminals of 
the worst type; in other words, men who have weak- 
ened or lost their spiritual life; but it is equally 
true that among those who are naturally born 
some are weak and diseased and all ultimately die. 
In each case the life imparted has been weakened 
or vitiated or destroyed. But still in each case a 
life was originally given. 


VII 


ST. PHILIP’S CALCULATION 


(ST. JOHN VI. 5-7.) 


HERE is an interesting hint of character in 

this incident, which, so far as I know, has 

not been noticed by the commentators. Our Lord, 
we are told, asked Philip the question to prove him. 
It was a trial or test of character. A little con- 
sideration will show that Philip’s answer was not 
a haphazard guess, but the result of a swift and 
shrewd calculation. A penny, or denarius, as we 
know from St. Matthew xx. 2, was an ordinary 
day’s wage of a labourer. This is confirmed by 
referring to Tacitus, Azual. i. 17, where we learn 
that the soldier’s ordinary pay was somewhat under 
a denarius: “Nec aliud levamentum quam si certis 
sub legibus militia iniretur, ut singulos denarios 
mererent.” That being so, a denarius a day would 
suffice for the support of a man and his family, say, 
for the sake of argument, for five persons. But of 
course only a portion of this would be spent on 
food. It is a sign of famine times that a measure 
(yotvE) of wheat should be sold for a penny (Rev. 


vi. 6); ie. that the whole of a man’s wage should 
14 
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go for bread (a yotw£E being regarded as a day’s 
provision). 

If then we assume that half a denarius would 
provide for a family of five, a denarius would pur- 
chase provisions for ten persons. Consequently the 
two hundred denarii in Philip’s calculation would 
provide amply for two thousand persons ; but as he 
adds, “that every one may take a little,” he is 
clearly thinking of a short allowance, and in his 
rapid survey of the assembled multitude he saw 
that the two hundred denarii would suffice, but 
barely suffice, to give a small portion to each one 
of the vast multitude, whose numbers he could not 
have accurately known. Each of the four or five 
thousand men, he calculated, might have perhaps 
a small half portion. St. Matthew indeed men- 
tions women and children also; but as these are 
unnoticed by the other evangelists their number 
was probably inconsiderable, uxe guanteté néglige- 
able. 

The sum of two hundred denarii then was not 
named without reason. And our Lord’s appeal to 
Philip may imply that such matter-of-fact calcula- 
tion was characteristic of him. There was a want 
of imagination, and of faith which needs imagina- 
tion. The very power to calculate and make shrewd 
provision for the future may have been the element 
in his character which needed the divine rebuke 
of the miracle which followed. 


Vill 


A NOTE ON. ST; JOHN,VIilos2., A 
PROPHET OR THE PROPHET 


HEN the Revised Version of the New Testa- 

ment was first issued, one of the passages, 

to which scholars must have turned with eagerness, 

was the verse which forms the subject of this note, 

and which as rendered by the Authorised Version 

and interpreted by a catena of commentators, had 
long been an acknowledged difficulty. 

But the Revised Version afforded no help, and 
even in one respect seems to have still further 
obscured what appears to the present writer to be 
the true meaning of the words. 

In the original edition of 1611 the Authorised 
Version renders the second clause of the verse in 
question: “Search and look, for out of Galilee 
ariseth no Prophet.”! In the Revised Version the 
same words are rendered: “Search and see that 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Marg., “see, 
for out of Galilee,” etc. 


‘ It is so printed in the Cambridge Parallel N.T., but with 
a small initial “p” in the Cambridge Paragraph Bible. 
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The one divergence between the two versions 
which bears on the present inquiry is the spelling 
of the word Prophet with a capital initial in the 
version of 1611 as distinct from the small “p” of 
the R.V., an indication that the reference is not to 
the Messiah Prophet of Deuteronomy xviii. 15-19 
but to any prophet in general. And it must be 
admitted that the Revised Version is supported in 
this interpretation by a long line of commentators. 

St. Cyril, cited in Cramer’s Catena, merely points 
out the inconsequence of the Pharisees’ reply to 
Nicodemus, who had not himself raised the ques- 
tion whether Jesus were the Christ, or the Prophet, 
but only asked : “ Doth our law judge a man except 
it first hear from himself and know what he doeth?”! 
This is a true remark, and shows that it was not 
the actual question of Nicodemus, but his supposed 
concession to the popular surmising expressed in 
v. 40—“ This is of a truth the Prophet ”—that 
roused the indignation of the Pharisees. No 
note is added on any further difficulty in the 
verse. 

Poole in his synopsis of interpretation writes on 
the passage: “We must take the words to refer not 
to one prophet in particular but to any. What the 
Pharisees assert is that no Galilean has ever been 
gifted with the prophetic spirit” ; and again, “ They 

1 +l yap elrev 6 AvOpwros; b7t rpophrns éorly; elev bre Axpirov 
dvatpeOjvat ov det, Cramer’s Catena, ad Joc. 
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infer the present from the past,’! i.e. because no 
prophet hath arisen, therefore no prophet shall 
arise. The instances of Nahum and Jonah are then 
cited in refutation of the statement that no prophet 
hath arisen out of Galilee. 

Other Commentators follow to the same effect. 
Maldonatus, for instance, a Roman Catholic writer, 
uses almost the same language as the Protestant 
interpreters quoted in Po/z Synopsis. “From past 
example they make conjecture as to the future, not 
only that the Christ or Messiah, but that not even 
any prophet could come from Galilee. They argue, 
No Galilean has been a prophet, Jesus is a Galilean, 
therefore He is not a prophet. A foolish style of 
argument indeed.” ? 

Bengel ignores the difficulty. In more modern 
times Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, after noting 


' Quod Propheta nullus. Non de uno sed de quovis Pro- 
pheta accipe . . . nullus aiunt Galilzeus unquam a Deo don- 
atus est spiritu prophetico . .. colligunt ex preteritis prae- 
sentia. Pol¢ Synopsis ad loc. In spite of these remarks the 
Greek text cited by Poole has 6 rpogirns, a reading justified 
indeed by no authority, and yet pointing to the interpreta- 
tion upheld in this note. 

? Ex preeteritis enim exemplis de futuro conjecturam faci- 
unt, non solum Christum Messiam, sed ne prophetam quidem 
esse posse, cum Galilaeus sit ; quasi argumententur: Nullus 
unquam ex Galilza propheta extitit ; ergo iste, qui Galilaeus 
est, propheta non est. Ineptum prorsus argumenti genus. 
Maldonatus, ad foc. 

8 Greek Test., ad doc. 
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the fact that Jonah and Nahum, and perhaps Elijah, 
were Galilean prophets, adds: “So they prove them- 
selves ignorant of their own history while they con- 
demn Christ.” Alford! says: “mpodyrns cannot 
mean the Prophet or the Messiah. It was not 
historically true; for two prophets at least had 
arisen from Galilee, Jonah of Gathhepher and the 
greatest of the prophets, Elijah of Thisbe, and per- 
haps also Nahum and Hoshea.” Godet has a note 
to the same effect. Westcott? paraphrases, “ Galilee 
is not the true country of the prophets ; we cannot 
look then for Messiah to come thence. The words 
have that semblance of general truth which makes 
them quite natural in this connexion, though Jonah 
Hoshea, Nahum, and perhaps Elijah, Elisha and 
Amos were of Galilee.” Archdeacon Watkins ° 
writes : “ Their generalization includes an historical 
error which cannot be explained away. ... The 
Sanhedrin, in their zeal to press their foregone 
conclusion that Jesus is not a prophet, are not 
bound to strict accuracy,” etc. The last Commen- 
tator whom we shall cite is Dr. Plummer* who 
says: “Either their temper makes them forgetful 
or in the heat of controversy they prefer a sweeping 
statement to a qualified one. ... Anyhow their 
statement is only a very natural exaggeration. 


? Greek Test., ad Joc. 

2 Speakers Commentary. 

§ St. John in Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers. 
* The Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
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Judging from the past Galilee was not very likely 
to produce a prophet, much less the Messiah.” 

What strikes one in reviewing this remarkable 
consensus of interpretation is, that, except St. 
Cyril, not one of the Commentators notes the im- 
portant fact that the words of the Pharisees are 
not a direct reply to Nicodemus. The reference in 
their answer is not to the question of Nicodemus, 
but to what was no doubt in his mind and in the 
minds of the “officers” (v. 45) and of the people 
generally (v. 40). : 

The question had not arisen whether Jesus was 
a prophet, but a far more awful and important one, 
whether He was ¢he Prophet or Messiah (v. 40, and 
comp. chap. i. 20-5). 

All the remarks therefore about the Galilean 
prophets, Jonah, Nahum, Hosea, are beside the 
mark. Each Commentator has seen in turn that 
if the reference is to these it was absolutely un- 
historical, and absolutely futile as an argument. 
For even if no prophet had arisen out of Galilee 
how could it be adduced that it should be so in 
the future?! It was false history and bad logic ; 
and it is difficult to believe that even in the heat 
of disputation these learned members of the 
Sanhedrin should have thrown out such an ill- 
founded and foolish argument to a well instructed 


? Potest Deus preter consuetum morem agere. PolZ 
Synopsts, ad loc. 
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Rabbi like Nicodemus. They could not have been 
so ignorant of their own history as Dr. Words- 
worth would have us believe, nor so illogical as 
Maldonatus represents them to be; nor, with 
Dr. Plummer, can we consider it “a very natural 
exaggeration.” We agree with Archdeacon Wat- 
kins that if the Pharisees meant what they are 
interpreted to mean, “their generalization includes 
an historical error which cannot be explained 
away.” The fact is that the interpreters have 
failed through not considering the passage asa 
whole. The key to the explanation of wv. 52 lies 
in its close connexion with vv. 40, 41. There we 
read: “Some of the multitude therefore, when they 
heard these words, said, This is of a truth the 
Prophet ; others then said, This is the Christ.” 

The Prophet and the Christ are here equivalent 
terms. In popular expectation they stood on the 
same level. And in Acts iii. 22 St. Peter clearly 
identifies the Christ with the Prophet. Comp. 
-also St. John i. 21, 25, where the Prophet is dis- 
tinguished from Elijah, who was also expected, 
but only as a forerunner of the Messiah.* 


1 For the Rabbinical teaching about the prophetical side 
of the Messiah’s work see Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr., ii. 664 foll. 
Messiam esse Prophetam clarissimum est. Quamvis enim 
nomen Prophetz ipsi in scriptis Judazorum non _szpe 
tribuitur, tamen res ipsa ab iisdem docetur, Messiam 
scilicet doctorem esse et Pastorem qui ea que divinitus 
acceperat populum docuit totamque Dei voluntatem nobis 
revelavit. It is noticeable that the false Messiah, Theudas, 


H.B. 6 
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Some among the multitude, instructed probably 
by the Pharisees, set themselves to refute these 
thoughts and surmisings, and first they addressed 
the unlearned multitude, “the people of the earth,” 
and, by what seemed to them a crushing argument, 
showed the impossibility of Jesus being the Christ : 
‘What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? 
Hath not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the 
village where David was?” 

The scene is then changed. The officers com- 
missioned to apprehend Jesus return to the 
Pharisees without their prisoner. They excuse 
their failure by saying, “Never man so spake.” 
Never, that is, was there prophet like this. This 
time the rulers try the plan of ‘employing autho- 
rity to stifle truth” “Hath any of the rulers 
believed on Him, or of the Pharisees?” adding : 
“This multitude which knoweth not the law are 
accursed.” Then a more formidable questioner 
comes forward not to oppose, but to urge the 
claims of reason—“ Doth our law judge a man 
except it first hear from himself and know what 
he doeth?” As we have seen, the form of the 
question is quite ignored, but the underlying 
thought of it is angrily refuted—*“ Search, and see 


claimed to bea (or the) prophet (xpopyrns @deyev elvat, Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 5,1). So also the Egyptian named Acts xxi. 38 
(mpoparns elvar Neywr, Joseph. Ant. xx. 8-6). It was a title 
familiar enough to attract attention and to stir enthusiasm. 
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that out of Galilee Prophet ariseth not.” Now 
the only prophet to whom the Pharisees could 
possibly allude must be the Prophet of popular 
expectation named in v. 40, together with the 
Christ suggested by the excuse of “the officers ” 
and involved in the question of Nicodemus. 
The only objection that can be taken to this is a 
grammatical one founded on the absence of the 
article before rpogyrns. 

We believe, however, that this absence may be 
justified (@) on general grammatical principles, 
and (4) still more convincingly by Greek Testa- 
ment usage in the case of ypiords and 6 ypioros, 
which we have shown to be synonymous with 
mpopntns and 6 mpopyrns. 

(a) First, then, the article is omitted with 
proper names, or with names which have come 
to be used as proper names, such as “ father,” 
“mother,” “king,” especially the Persian King 
(Bactrevs), vios, aides, Beds, avOpwros (Jelf, 
§ 447, obs. 1; Clyde, p. 11, § 5, obs. 2 and 3). 
Under this rule would come ypsoros and k«uptos. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 58 «vpsos occurs first with, and then 
without the article (Clyde, /oc. czt.). 

The article, again, is omitted before nouns 
denoting objects of which there is only one in 
existence, as #Avos (sun), y7 (earth). It is omitted 
before wots, dot, &ypos, where the context leaves 
no room for doubt as to the particular town, field, 
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etc., intended (Winer, 148). Also when the word 
is sufficiently definite by itself from familiar 
reference, so that it does not need the article 
(Thompson, Greek Syntax, p. 31), somewhat in 
the same way as is done by the Greek orators as 
to the name of the adversary in a lawsuit (Blass, 
§ 46, 10, II). 

All these seem to be more or less analogous 
cases to the omission of the article before zpodyrns, 
a term that had so completely established itself 
in Messianic language as to have become a quasi- 
proper name. The form of the sentence (v. 520) 
is brief and passionate with the imperious aorists, 
épevvnoov Kai ide, ‘search and see,’ not the calm 
imperfect, as in chap. v. 39, €pevvare Tas ypapas— 
‘search continuously the Scriptures.’ In an utter- 
ance like this, if anywhere, it would be natural to 
omit the article. Even the object of the verbs 
‘search and see’ is omitted. 

(6) But by far the strongest justification for the 
view here taken—that by mpogyrns (v. 52) is 
meant the Prophet predicted by Moses and 
referred to in vw. 40 of this chapter—lies in the 
analogous usage of ypuords, sometimes with the. 
article and sometimes without. 

As seen from this and other passages 6 ypiotos 
and 6 mpopyrns were equally in the mouths of 
men. That they should therefore have the same 
grammatical experience is reasonable to suppose. 
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If therefore we substitute ‘Christ’ for ‘prophet 
in this passage, it will help to illustrate our con- 
tention. If we were to read, “Search and see 
that Christ ariseth not out of Galilee,” it would be 
seen that there is no need of the definite article. 
But of this anarthrous use of ypueros there are 
abundant samples, especially in the Pauline 
Epistles. A few instances will suffice: tédos yap 
vouov ypirtos, Rom. x. 4 (note that vouov, the 
Mosaic law, is also without the article). adméorevrév 
Me xploros, I Cor. i. 17 (6 yptoros being found a 
few verses before, i. 13). yptotos Sé tapayevopevos 
apylepeds TOV wEAAOVT@V ayabav .. . ElandOev 
égamaké eis ta aya, Heb. ix. 11, 12. ypuotds 
érrabev brép tpor, I Pet. ii. 21. 

It may also be taken into consideration that in 
the famous prophecy of Moses (Deut. xviii. 15-19) 
the Hebrew 82) and'the zpogpyrnv of the LXX, 
version are without the article. There is probably 
a mental reference to this determining passage in 
the words of the Pharisees, which makes their 
answer equivalent to a quotation. 

A word may be added about the reading. R.V. 
rightly restores éyeiperar. The perfect, éyjyepraz, 
which appears in some of the later codices, was 
introduced under the impression that these words 
contained a reference to the past, and that the 
impossibility of any prophet arising out of Galilee 
could be inferred from that fact. 
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The interpretation proposed in this note vin- 
dicates the true reading. éyelperas is used here 
precisely as yevvatas is used in Matt. ii. 4. Herod 
“ inquired where the Christ should be born,” R.V., 
i.e. where your books say He is born. A nearer, 
and therefore a still more illustrative instance is 
found in the verse which gives the key to the 
words we are discussing (supra, v. 41): M7 yap éx 
THs Tadidaios 6 ypiotos épyetar; “ What, doth 
the Christ come out of Galilee?” Comp. with 
this : “ Search and see that (the) Prophet ariseth not 
out of Galilee.” 


IX 


HOSTILE AND ALIEN EVIDENCE FOR 
CHRIST Ar —PASSIONTIDE 


O a dispassionate student of history the evi- 

dence of events which comes from indirect 
or even hostile sources is often more convincing 
than the categorical statements of the writer. 
This is certainly true in regard to the trial, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Words uttered 
with a hostile intent at this momentous crisis seem 
by a kind of irony to acquire a strange and deep 
significance in an opposite sense. Several actors 
come upon the scene in those last hours, who are 
either actively hostile, or, from their position, 
hitherto indifferent to the great events which are 
taking place. These men, by their words and 
actions, give incidental but valuable testimony to 
the truth of the Gospel record ; and the object now 
in view is to exhibit the force and use of this 
kind of evidence in its proper light by collecting 
it from the various narratives of the Passion in 
which it appears. 


It will be convenient to consider the evidence 
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in three divisions: I. The Testimony of Pilate. 
II. The Testimony of the Jewish Priests and 
People. III. The Testimony of the Roman 
Soldiers. 

I, The Testimony of Pilate. (a) The ttle on the 
Cross. Whatever be the reasons for the discrep- 
ancies in the versions given by the different 
Evangelists of the title on the cross, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that there was a title, and 
that it contained the words “Jesus the King of 
the Jews,” and that this title was not only placed 
on the cross but expressly defended by Pilate and 
deprecated by the Jewish chief priests and elders. 
Indeed, it is perhaps the latter circumstance that 
has caused the Evangelists to record the title, and 
has given importance to it. For Pilate, indeed, it 
was a title of mockery and something more. It 
was the crowning insult of that sad morning’s 
scornful cruelty, to which the conception of mock 
sovereignty had given all its point. So Pilate 
wrote that title partly to please his soldiers, and 
to complete his cruel jest ; partly, too, to vex the 
Jews, and to fling back upon them in derision that 
name which they had for their own purposes used 
as a lever to enforce the condemnation of Jesus— 
“Tf thou let this man go,—who had forbidden to 
give tribute unto Cesar, saying He Himself is 
Christ, a King—thou art not Czsar’s friend.” But 
the word “King” impressed Pilate. He saw in 
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it something more than a clever device to com- 
promise him with the Roman Emperor. In all 
serious earnestness he asked Jesus, “Art Thou a 
King then?” With these mixed motives, then, 
Pilate wrote the title, and once written, persisted 
in retaining it over the cross of Jesus. In so 
doing he bore unconscious testimony to the lord- 
ship of Christ. 

But it was not only in the soldiers’ mockery that 
the thought of the kingship of Christ was prom- 
inent. It gave the key-note to Passiontide from 
the fulfilment of Zechariah’s prophecy (ch. xiv. 4) 
on Palm Sunday to the admission of Christ Him- 
self before Pilate: “Thou sayest it.” As divine 
King of Israel Jesus cleansed His Father’s house 
from pollution; as King He triumphs over 
Pharisee and Sadducee in argument, and passes 
judgment on their works and influence, and as 
King He foretells His final victory on the judg- 
ment day. Lastly, even if we cannot accept the 
ancient traditional reading of Psalm xcvi. 10, 
regnavit a ligno, it is true that as King He 
reigned from the cross, and Pilate’s word of scorn 
becomes a testimony to truth in history, and a 
wonderful summing up of the lessons of Passion- 
tide. 

Something may be said about the precise term 
“ King of the Jews.” It is not an Old Testament 
expression, and in the New Testament it is found 
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only in connexion with the Nativity,and in con- 

nexion with the Passion of Jesus Christ. The 

Magi’s inquiry was, “Where is He that is born» 
King of the Jews?” (Matt. ii. 2). In the scenes 

of the Passion the phrase is used by the soldiers 

and by Pilate, but not by the chief priests and 

scribes, who taunt Him with being the King of 
Israel (Luke xxiii. 37), which is indeed a Messianic 

title, as we see from Nathanael’s address to 

Jesus, “ Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the 

King of Israel” (John i. 49). 

To the Oriental Magi and the Romans, how- 
ever, the title “King of the Jews” would connect 
itself with the vague Messianic expectation which 
had become prevalent in the East. For Herod it 
is equivalent to the predicted Christ, for as soon 
as he hears that inquiry is being made for the 
“King of the Jews” he puts the question to the 
Sanhedrin where the Christ should be born.! 


1 See Schiirer, i. 1-292, Eng. Trans. Aristobulus (B.¢. 
105-104) was the first of the Maccabean family to assume 
the style of King (Joseph. Azézg. xiii. 11,1, and Wars of the 
Jews, i. 3,1), and even he did not use the designation on 
his coins. The nearest approach to the title previous to 
Aristobulus is that of Simon, the high priest, the governor 
and leader of the Jews (orparnyés kat iyovmevos Iovdalwy, 1 
Maccabees xili. 42), of whom there is a striking eulogy in 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. i. There can be little doubt that in our 
Lord’s day the vision of a restored Kingdom of Israel 
(Acts i. 6) with many of the Jews took shape and colour 
from the Maccabean ascendancy. It is a mark of accuracy 
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The title on the cross, then, was distinctly 
Messianic both to Jew and Gentile, and as such is 
a valuable testimony to a claim which Christ 
Himself made before both tribunals. 

(6) The assertion of the innocence of Christ. But 
Pilate’s witness did not end here. He also bore 
remarkable testimony to the sinlessness of Christ. 
When Jesus was brought before His judgment- 
seat, it was the interest of Pilate to please the 
Jews and find their prisoner guilty. We may 
well believe that he listened with keen anxiety to 
detect some point of technical guilt, on which 
consistently with his Roman sense of justice, he 
could bring himself to convict and sentence the 
innocent man before him. If so, the endeavour 
was in vain. The admission was forced from his 
unwilling lips: “I find no fault in Him.” It was 
as when Jesus Himself appealed to the Jews: 
“Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” The 
only reply was a wild and frivolous charge which 
confuted itself (John viii. 46). 


in the Synoptic Gospels that the title “ King of the Jews” is 
always put in the mouths of Gentiles. It is the chief priests 
who say : “Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from 
the cross” (Mark xv. 32); but the soldiers mocked Him, 
saying, “If Thou be the King of the Jews, save Thyself ” 
(Luke xxiii. 37). The title was fatal to Jesus now, being 
used to force Pilate to condemn: as it would have been 
fatal to Him in His childhood if the will of Herod had 
prevailed. 
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(c) The deference of Pilate to Christ. But per- 
haps the most interesting confirmation of the 
Gospel narrative will be found in the attitude of 
the Roman Procurator towards the lowly Galilean 
peasant who stood before him to be judged. 

It would have seemed inconceivable to Pilate 
himself, or the officers of his court, or even to the 
Jews, that a prisoner so mean and so unsuccessful 
could have the slightest influence on the highly 
placed Roman official, to whom the question of 
the life or death of the Jewish prisoner must have 
been of small account. And yet, as the question- 
ing went on, Pilate felt himself first interested and 
then awed. He asked the question, “ Art Thou a 
King then?” in all sincerity. And soon, possibly 
to his surprise, he found himself in the position of 
a disciple of Christ, asking, not scoffingly, but in 
earnest: What is truth? Pilate had come under 
the wonderful influence of Christ and felt His 
ascendancy. 

II. The Testimony of the Jewish Priests and 
people. (1) The most noteworthy, both from the 
person and position of him who uttered it, was 
the word of the high priest, Caiaphas. St. John 
alone has recorded it. It dwelt in his mind, and 
long years afterwards he recalled it as a divinely 
inspired, though quite unconscious utterance of 
one who had almost a prophetic right to speak. 
“It is expedient,” he said, “that one man should 
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die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not” (John xi. 49, 50. See Westcott, ad loc.). 

The intention of the unscrupulous judge was, 
of course, that Jesus should be slain, innocent and 
holy though He was, in order to end for ever His 
dangerous popularity. And yet how deeply true 
that word was! How impressively was it ful- 
filled! No short formula could express more 
clearly the truth about the Atonement, and the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ. 

(2) St. Matthew and St. Mark distinguish 
between the mockery of the passers by, and the 
mockery of the chief priests, scribes and elders. 
St. Luke does not record the first, which would 
not be fully intelligible to his Gentile readers, 
but adds the mockery of the soldiers, omitted by 
the other Evangelists. 

The report of St. Matthew is as follows :—* And 
they that passed by railed on Him, wagging their 
heads, and saying: Thou that destroyest the 
temple and buildest it in three days, save Thyself ; 
if Thou art the Son of God, come down from 
the cross. In like manner also the chief priests, 
mocking Him with the scribes and elders, said : 
He saved others; Himself He cannot save. He 
is the King of Israel; let Him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe on Him. He 
trusted on God ; let Him deliver Him now, if He 
desireth Him: for He said, I am the Son of God” 


(ch. xxvii. 39-43). 
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This passage contains the testimony by the 
enemies of Jesus in regard to: (a) the prediction 
of the Resurrection ; (6) The Godhead of Christ, 
and the divine birth; (c) Salvation in Christ ; 
(d) His self-sacrifice. 

The enemies of Christ, gathered round the. cross 
in mingled hate and triumph, eagerly produce the 
once dreaded prediction and the high asserted 
claim of this leader of a lost and ruined cause, 
In so doing they place on record in broad lines 
precisely those parts of the teaching of Jesus, and 
those notes of His mission, which had become 
popularly known. 

(a) The Prediction of the Resurrection. Though 
the saying about the destruction and rebuilding of 
the temple is cited in perverted fashion, it is valu- 
able evidence of the authenticity of the prediction, 
and of the impression which it made on the people. 
The Evangelist St. John has explained the words as 
relating to the Resurrection of Jesus; so that, 
at the moment they were cited in mockery, the 
temple of the body of Christ was being destroyed 
on the cross in order that in three days it might be 
raised again. 

In another sense also those words were on the 
eve of fulfilment through the actual destruction of 
the material temple and all that it implied ; and in 
the rebuilding of it in the purer form of religious 
life and worship to be moulded and inspired by 
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the divine Sufferer on the foundation of the 
sacrifice of the death on the cross, 

(6) The Godhead of Christ. Both priests and 
people agree in bearing witness by their words to 
the all-important fact that Jesus claimed to be the 
Son’ of God in the highest sense. This is an 
admission which the enemies of Christ would 
often refuse to make in these days. It is there- 
fore a note of much importance. These open 
adversaries who stood before the cross thought 
they saw the refutation of that high claim visibly 
made in the dying Victim; but in that dark hour 
the Christ was “verily a God who hid Himself” 
(isan xiv-ts)2 

(c) Salvation in Christ Jesus. There is a special 
interest in that other taunt, “He saved others.” 
Hollow, insincere, and contemptuous though the 
words are, they enshrine a truth very dear to 
Christian thought. Perhaps they were intended 
to bear a close relation to the name of Jesus—the 
Lord Saviour. To others He was a Jesus, a Lord 
Saviour ; He cannot be a Saviour to Himself. In 
any case the truth is uttered. The claim of Jesus 


1 It is worthy of note also that both priests and people 
tauntingly demand a test of divine powers almost in the 
words of Satan in the Temptation. Compare, “If Thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the cross” (Matt. xxvii. 
40) with “If Thou art the Son of God, cast Thyself down” 
(Matt. iv. 6), 
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Christ to be a Saviour is affirmed by those who 
thought Him impotent to save. 

(2) The self-sacrifice of Christ. “Himself He 
cannot save.” So Jesus would have said Himself. 
In a true sense He could not, and He would not 
save that life which He came to offer on the Cross 
for our sins. Himself He cannot save; for as 
He Himself taught, “ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.” 

III. The testimony of the Roman soldiery. 
(a) The Roman Centurion. It has often been 
noted that the centurions named in the Bible are 
distinguished for the integrity and excellence of 
their character. This is not to be wondered at; 
for as the Roman centurion was not chosen so 
much for impetuous courage as for judgment, 
firmness and presence of mind, there were doubt- 
less many noble and thoughtful characters among 
them. (Comp. Polyb. Hist. vi. 24-9: Bovrovras 
8 elvar tovs takidpyous oby ottw Opacets Kal 
Giroxivdvvous ws HyEewovtxods Kal oTacipous Kal 
Badeis wardov tais yuyais x.T.r.) 

In this instance the wonderful scene of which 
he was witness made a deep impression on the 
centurion’s mind. According to the first two 
Synoptists the words in which his thought found 
utterance were: “Truly this was the Son of 
God”; according to St. Luke: “Certainly this 
was a righteous man.” It is possible that both 
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utterances were made; it is also possible that 
St. Luke interpreted the expression for his Gen- 
tile readers. But the interest of the word is that 
it was probably suggested by the taunts of the 
chief priests, and that what the centurion had 
heard and seen in that eventful watch compelled 
him to turn the word of mockery into a confes- 
sion of the truth. It was another instance of the 
effect of that wondrous personality working ona 
heart prepared for faith. 

(6) The guard at the Sepulchre. The proceed- 
ings of the soldiers of the guard are narrated with 
a minuteness which seems to imply that one or 
more of them became personally known to the 
disciples of Christ. The most interesting part of 
their evidence is concerned with what they wit- 
nessed at the sepulchre. It is recorded by 
St. Matthew xxviii. 4 and 11. From these pas- 
sages it appears that the guard saw the angel of 
the Lord descend and roll back the stone from 
the entrance to the sepulchre, and they did shake 
(é€ccic@noav) and became as dead men. The two 
Marys were also at the sepulchre, experienced the 
earthquake, and saw the angel, who consoled them 
with the tidings that the Lord had risen. As the 
women were returning some of the watch entered 
the city and announced to the chief priest all that 
had taken place. 

It thus appears that these soldiers were the first 

H.B, ( 
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to bring the news of the Resurrection to the 
Jewish priesthood. They became unconsciously 
the first messengers of good tidings to Sion. But 
it is clear that we have not the whole of their 
evidence. Part of it is for ever inaccessible. 
That they had assured themselves of the disap- 
pearance of the body of Jesus is proved by the 
action of the chief priests. But we may be certain 
that the risen Lord did not show Himself either to 
these or, at that moment, to the women. 

The action of the priests is striking, and charac- 
teristic of themselves, and of the times in which 
they lived. The precautions taken beforehand to 
guard the sepulchre indicate a knowledge of the 
prediction of the Resurrection, and a fear of its 
fulfilment. The enormous bribe, which would be 
necessary to commit the guard to a statement 
which would be fatal to them, unless supple- 
mented by a further enormous bribe! to secure 
their immunity from punishment, is a measure of 
the importance they attached to the soldiers’ 


' The confidence with which the chief priests calculated 
on bribing Pilate throws light on the vicious administration 
of Roman provincial government. It was a confidence 
justified by many precedents. The trial of Verres, Prator 
of Sicily, gives ample illustration of this. See Cic. zz 
Verrem, i. 40 foll. In a letter of Agrippa I. cited by Philo 
the “corruptibility ” of Pilate is spoken of. For the general 
rapacity of provincial governors see Sueton. 7iberius, 23 ; 
Tac. Anna. i, 8, iv. 6, 
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message. The absolute incredibility of their story 
was probably one of the causes which facilitated 
the Apostles’ witness to the Resurrection on the 
Day of Pentecost and afterwards. 

Although the testimony thus cited does not 
prove the truth of the Resurrection, or the divine 
nature of the Christ, it does prove that the pre- 
diction of the Resurrection was widely known in 
Jerusalem ; and that the knowledge that Jesus 
claimed to be the Son of God was not confined to 
the narrow circle of the disciples, but had spread 
both among the people and the chief priests and 
elders. It is also valuable as proving the complete 
inability of the enemies of Jesus to formulate any 
genuine charge against Him. Like Pilate they 
too could find no fault in Him. 

Further, the attitude of so cruel and unscrupu- 
lous a judge as Pilate towards Jesus, and the 
conviction of the stern Roman centurion that he 
had been witnessing the death of a just and inno- 
cent man, or even the Son of God, as the priests 
had called Him in cruel mockery, proved, as clearly 
as the attestation of a disciple, how commanding 
and impressive were the presence and personality 
of Jesus Christ. . 

Still more valuable is this unwilling testimony 
of the enemies of Christ for the encouragement 
which it gives to the Church in the darkest hour 
for hope and final victory, though at the moment 
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every external sign may point to failure and 
defeat. For never did cause seem more irretriev- 
ably lost, or hopes more fatally crushed, than 
when the Son of God hung upon the cross, ex- 
posed to cruel taunts and mockery, and deserted 
by His nearest friends; and yet, even then, the 
victory was being won and the hopes assured. 


AK 
THE FIRST ACT OF THE APOSTLES— 
THE ELECTION OF MATTHIAS 


HE election of St. Matthias, recorded in Acts 
i, 16-25, has at least three points of definite 
and unique interest. (1) It is the first act of the 
apostles after their separation from the visible pre- 
sence of their Master. (2) It is the one act recorded 
as having taken place during the interval between 
the Ascension and the Day of Pentecost. These 
two points of themselves give a certain prominence 
to the act, and in a way force upon us the question 
of its significance. (3) Again, it is unique in the 
history of the Church, as the one instance of elec- 
tion into the apostolate. The act was never to be 
repeated ; it was unprecedented, and created no 
precedent. 

The place of Judas was supplied by the election 
of Matthias; but when St. James was slain by the 
sword of Herod, he had no successor among the 
Twelve. St. Paul alone of men after the Day of 
Pentecost took the rank and position of an apostle 


of the Lord in the confined and higher sense in 
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which we are now using the word. But St. Paul 
was chosen to be an apostle by the immediate act 
of Jesus Christ and of God the Father, not deriving 
his authority, as he is careful to state, either from a 
human source or through the channel of a human 
ministry: (ov« am’ avOpatav oddé Sv’ avOpwrou, 
Gal. i. 1). 

But though isolated and distinct in one aspect, 
this act has nevertheless a close and important re- 
lation to the history of the Christian ministry. 

This we will consider further on. 

1. To return to our points. Considered as the 
first independent act of the Christian brotherhood, 
it is important to note that it bears the impress of 
the presence and controlling influence of Christ 
Himself. The key to the interpretation of this 
incident is to regard it as the act of Jesus wrought 
by the ministration of the apostles. With St. 
Luke, indeed, each and all of the acts of the apostles 
are the acts of Jesus,! and in this initiative of Chris- 
tian action there are clear traces of the Master’s 
will and guidance. We see this (1) in the position, 


? In i. 1 the first book, or the Gospel narrative, is explained 
as containing a record of all that Jesus degaz to do and 
teach ; in ii. 38 baptism is into the name of Jesus Christ ; in 
ii. 47 the Lord (Jesus) added to the Church those who were 
being saved ; in xvi. 9 it is the Spirit of Jesus which directs 
the apostolic journey ; in xviii. 9 and xxiii. 11 St. Paul is en- 
couraged by a vision of “the Lord,” who was indeed the 
immediate instrument of his conversion, ix. 5; comp. 1 Cor: 
1-1; Gale. 4. 
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naturally as it seems, accorded to St. Peter and 
taken by him; (2) in the exceptional character of 
the event, both as to the time of its occurrence—an 
unlikely one to have been chosen by the unassisted 
judgment of the apostles ; and (3) in the order of 
procedure, exceptional in its character, and yet un- 
hesitatingly followed; (4) in the preservation of 
the incident by St. Luke, which proves its accept- 
ance as an inspired act by the post-Pentecostal 
Church ; and (5) above all in the direct appeal to 
Jesus Christ in St. Peter’s prayer. 

2. The next point is the occurrence of the actin 
those ten days of waiting for the promise of the 
Father. Although a griori human conjecture might 
have assigned an act of this importance to the 
direct and personal ministration of the risen Lord, 
or else to the Church after the fuller inspiration of 
Pentecost, it is possible to see a fitness and educa- 
tive helpfulness in the particular moment and 
method of this choice of a new apostle. 

(1) It was an act of hopefulness. Nothing could 
have better served to inspire confidence in those 
days of anxious expectation than an act like this, 
which gave assurance of the presence of Christ, and 
which indicated preparation for the opening of a 
new experience in the realized kingdom of God. 

(2) It was an act of high responsibility, which 
would nerve the apostles for the exercise of au- 
thority. 
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(3) It seemed divinely fitting that when the 
Church began her history the number of the apos- 
tolate should be complete ; that the Church should 
actually be built on the foundation of the twelve 
apostles; that not one should be lacking from 
among the number of the judges of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

When the day of election arrived, the disciples 
were gathered together (ét ro avro, v. 15, must 
be regarded as a Hebraism). It is extremely un- 
likely that the place of meeting was in the temple, 
as some have conjectured from a too literal inter- 
pretation of Luke xxiv. 53. The upper room (v. 
13), as Lightfoot remarks (Hor. Heédr., vol. viii. p. 
363), came to be used technically of a Rabbi’s 
lecture-room, or eth midrash, in which religious 
discussion took place, so that his disciples were © 
called “sons of the upper room.” The upper 
chamber at Troas (Acts xx. 8) was a room of this 
kind, and in such upper rooms we may perhaps 
see the origin of Christian Churches. The number 
of those present is stated to have been “ about (ws) 
one hundred and twenty.” It is not probable that 
this number included all the adherents of Jesus 
Christ in Jerusalem at the time. The precision of 
the stated number, one hundred and twenty, com- 
bined with the indefiniteness produced by as is 
remarkable. Possibly a sense of congruity and 
fitness in the number as ten times that of the apos- 
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tolic twelve struck the narrator, who noted it, but, 
as a point of accuracy, added the qualifying particle, 

St. Peter approaches the election without hesita- 
tion—the result, probably, as we have indicated 
before, of the Lord’s direction. He puts the elec- 
tion before the brethren as a divine necessity for 
the fulfilment of Holy Scripture (és wAnpwOhvar 
THY ypadny K.T.r., V. 16; Sef odv, v. 21; with this 
compare Luke ii. 49, xxiv. 26). 

In defining the aim and work of an apostle as 
Hdptupa THs avactdcews avTod aly jyiv yevécOas 
(to become a witness with us of His Resurrection) 
St. Peter recalls the Lord’s words (chap. i. 8), 
écecOéE pov paptupes (ye shall be My witness). 
Henceforth the characteristic note of apostolic 
preaching was to be their testimony to the truth 
of the Resurrection, as it was the crucial test and 
saving hope of. the Christian disciple (1 Cor. xv. 
13-17). “ Qui resurrectionem Christi credit omnia 
credit que progressa et secuta sunt’’ (Bengel). 

(1) The first step in the procedure of election 
was to limit the choice to the number of those 
who had been closely associated with the apostles 
in the companionship of Jesus from the beginning 
of His ministry. 

These “original” disciples naturally enjoyed 
a pre-eminence in the Church. They were the 
eyewitnesses from the beginning (01 am’ apyijs 
avromrat, Luke i. 2), It is the condition which 
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Jesus Himself names as required of His wit- 
nesses: “Ye also bear witness because ye 
have been with Me from the beginning” (kai 
tmets b€ paptupelte Ste am’ apyns pet’ euod ore, 
John xv. 97), words which authorize, and indeed 
necessitate, the limitation of choice here prescribed. 
It is an interesting question whether the term 
dpyatos wants (an early disciple, R.V.) applied 
to Mnason of Cyprus (Acts xxi. 16) was used 
generally of those who accompanied the Lord 
from the first, or whether it points only to a 
discipleship dating from the Day of Pentecost. 

(2) The next stage in the procedure, the 
“appointment” of two of the dpyator pa@nrai, 
probably belongs to the whole assembly of one 
hundred and twenty. They appointed (€otncav) 
two. The same word, éotnoay, is used of the 
appointment of the seven (deacons) (Acts v. 6), 
and is classical in this sense. Comp. Soph. (4d. 
Try., 940, tupavvoy avrov ovtiydpiot yOovos | THs 
"ToOutds otnoovow, as nvdar’ éxet. The method 
of choice is not described, but it is interesting to 
note in this act the germ of the “cleri et plebis 
suffragium,” or even the “ plebis suffragium ” alone, 
which Cyprian names as one of the conditions in 
episcopal election (see Ep. Ixvii. 3 and 5), 

Neither of the two appointed for election is 
named in the subsequent history of the Church 
Nor are the qualities mentioned which commended 
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them to their brethren. But it is possible that 
the surname of Justus—the Latin equivalent of 
0 8ixavos—may have been assigned to Joseph 
Barsabbas for the same reason, for which the title 
was given to James, the Lord’s brother. 

(3) In the words which follow (v. 24), a gram- 
matical point may be noticed, namely, that the 
aorist participle wpocevEapevou indicates an action 
identical with, and not antecedent to, the action 
expressed by elzrav, “they prayed saying.” See 
Blass, Gram. of New Testament Greek, Eng. Trans., 
p. 197. 

The prayer itself we regard as an appeal to the 
Lord Jesus Christ to appoint His apostle, as He 
had appointed the Twelve during His ministry on 
earth. We infer this: (1) from the loss which 
would result from any other interpretation to the 
significance of the act ; (2) from the juxtaposition 
of 6 Kupsos ‘Inaods (the Lord Jesus, v. 22) ; (3) 
from the frequency of this form of address to 
Jesus, both before the Resurrection (Matt. xiv. 30, 
xvii. 4; Luke x. 11; John xiv. 5), and after the 
Resurrection (John xxi. 15; Actsi. 6, vii. 60, ix. 5, 
13, xi, 8; to which may be added Matt. vii. 21) ; 
(4) from the fact that, except in the song of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 29) and in the prayer of the 
apostles (Acts iv. 24 foll.), no instance occurs in 
the New Testament where God the Father is 
addressed in prayer as Kvpze (Lord). 
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The rare word kapdvoyyeora (which knowest 
the hearts) indicates the true criterion of choice, 
inner motive and character known to God only. 
It is also beautifully expressive in the present con- 
nexion, as in chapter xv. 8. Occurring in these 
two passages only, and in both in the mouth of 
St. Peter, this word may be considered as pre- 
eminently characteristic of the apostle, who had 
in a special sense experienced the heart-searching 
glance of Christ. 

The following clause is rendered in the R.V., 
“Shew of these two the one whom thou hast 
chosen.” But dvédev&ev may also mean “ appoint,” 
“declare elected.” It is quite classical in this 
sense, as: Baovdéa mrpocpdtas avrov avadederyos, 
Polyb. iv. 48, 3; and in Luke x. 1, where the word 
occurs in reference to a like occasion, the Re- 
visers rightly render “appointed seventy others” 
(avéderEev 6 Kuptos érépous éRSounKovta). It 
seems, therefore, preferable to give a signification 
to the word here which exactly expresses the 
direct action of Christ... ’E&exé&w (thou hast 
chosen, R.V.) is the aorist of an eternal fact, and 
so independent of time notion; compare éd06n 
Matthew xxviii. 18; év 6 evddxnoa, Matthew iii. 
17; vmepiipwoev ... 3 éxapicato, Philippians 
ii. 8. 

1 Mr. Rendall in his recent scholarly edition of the Acts 
takes the same view. 
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(4) We now come to the most interesting and 
distinctive part of this act of election. However 
strange and unfitting a recourse to the lot ina 
solemn moment like this may appear to the 
western mind, to the Jew it was a natural and 
reverential expedient. It was an appeal to God 
for decision. The element of chance so closely 
identified with the lot to the Greek mind (compare 
dua THY TOU KANpov TvynY, Plat. Rep. 619D) would 
not present itself at all to Hebrew thought. The 
decision to be obtained by this process was the 
very reverse of a decision by chance. The result 
expressed a divine purpose and verdict. It was 
by this method that every day in the temple the 
most sacred functions of divine service were 
apportioned to the ministering priests. Thus it 
was that Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, on 
the most critical day of his life, obtained by lot 
the privilege of burning incense in the Holy 
Place: €Xayev tod Ovpsdoar eiceXOwv eis TOV vaov 
tov xupiov (his lot was to enter into the temple 
of the Lord and burn incense, Luke i. 9). The 
“white stone” (Rev. ii. 17) is referred by Schott- 
gen (Hor. Hebr. et Talmud ad loc.) to the same 
custom. KaAnpous &dovae does not appear to be 
a classical phrase for “casting lots,” nor is it the 
phrase used elsewhere in the New Testament 
(cp. Matt. xxvii. 35), and some have interpreted 
it in the sense of giving votes. But it is a literal 
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rendering of the Hebrew expression, athan goral 
(Lev. xvi. 8), for casting lots on the two goats, 
and there can be little doubt that this should 
be the rendering in this passage. 

The fact that decision by lot was so familiar to 
the Jew, and so bound up with the customs and 
ritual of his race and religion, lends another aspect 
to this incident. It presents the election of 
Matthias as the last scene in Jewish religious 
history before the kingdom of Christ came with 
power. It is a link between the Jewish and the 
Christian Churches, a thought of the temple 
ministry carried to the threshold of the new 
dispensation. 

(5) The last step in the procedure of election is 
the formal admission of Matthias into the number 
of the Twelve, cuyxateynpicOn peta tev évdexa 
amootéXwy (he was numbered with the eleven 
apostles). This was probably the act of the eleven 
apostles, and one which, like the other acts in 
this procedure, finds its counterpart, as we shall 
see, in the election to the episcopate of the Christian 
Church. 

The admission or reception of Matthias into the 
College of the Apostles, as distinct from his 
election, has its parallel in the ordinary forms of 
election to lay or ecclesiastical office in the present 
day: as, for instance, the admission of a Scholar or 
Fellow to membership of his college after election. 
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The word by which the process is expressed 
deserves a note. The verb ovyxatandifm (to 
number with) is a dma& Xeyouevov, and neither 
kataynpitw nor Wwndifm occurs in the LXX.; in 
the New Testament Wn¢ilw is twice used, meaning 
to count or reckon (Luke xiv. 28; Rev. xiii. 18). 
In classical Greek catawpnpifecGar means to “con- 
demn by vote.” Here the force of card must be 
that of thoroughness, and ovv implies the unani- 
mity of the vote. It was a cuuyhdos, a combined 
vote of all the eleven. 

It has been already remarked that although this 
was a unique act it is not without its relation to 
the history and organization of the Church. 
Cyprian names three conditions as essential to the 
valid election of a bishop—the suffrage of the 
laity (“ suffragium plebis ” or “ universe fraternit- 
atis suffragium,” Ep. Ixvii. 5), the judgment of 
God, and the election by the bishops of the pro- 
vince. In earlier times the bishop was “ elected 
by his flock and accepted by the neighbouring 
bishops” (Archbishop Benson’s Cyprian, p. 27, 
note 5). 

Each of these essential points may be traced in 
the election of Matthias. The suffrage of the 
laity, or the whole brotherhood, which bore tes- 
timony to character and fitness of the candidates 
(“plebe presente que singulorum vitam plenis- 
sime novit,” Cyprian, Ep. Ixvii. 5) and elected or 
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gave their consent to the election of the bishop, is 
implied by écrncay dvo (appointed two), v. 23. 
The judgment of God was appealed to, and felt to 
be given in the decision by lot following upon the 
prayer of the Church. The consent or election by 
fellow-bishops is traced in the vote of reception, 
which closes the procedure. 

And in every subsequent call and election to 
the ministry in every branch of the Church of 
Christ it is not difficult to discern in some form 
or procedure the requirements and method fore- 
shown in the election of Matthias: (1) Companion- 
ship of Jesus; (2) Testimony of those who have 
known the life and character of the candidate ; 
(3) Choice by the brotherhood ; (4) The appeal to 
God in prayer; (5) The divine judgment ; (6) The 
formal admission to the ministry. 

But it is interesting to look back as well as 
forward. And if this procedure which we have 
been endeavouring to trace is to be attributed (as 
we believe it is) to the direction of Jesus Christ 
Himself, we might expect to find features of 
resemblance or identity in the choice of the 
original Twelve. 

In giving the list of the twelve apostles St. 
Matthew names no preceding steps. St. Luke’s 
account is, “And it came to pass in those days 
that He went out in the mountain to pray; and 
He continued all night in prayer to God. And 
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when it was day, He called His disciples, and He 
chose (érAeEduevos) from them twelve, whom also 
He named apostles” (vi. 13, 14). In St. Mark’s 
account we read, “And He goeth up into the 
mountain, and calleth unto Him whom He Him- 
self would; and they went unto Him. And He 
appointed (ézroincev) twelve, that they might be 
with Him, and that He might send them forth to 
preach, and to have authority to cast out devils” 
(iii. 13, 14). And in St. Luke’s account of the 
mission of the Seventy the words are, “ Now after 
these things the Lord appointed (dvéde£ev) 
seventy others, and sent them two and two 
before His face in every city and place, whither 
He Himself was about to come” (x. 1). Here 
Bengel remarks on “after these things,” referring 
to the preceding context: “post probationem 
eorum qui idonei essent ad legationem vel secus.” 
Comparing those passages, we note: the prayer of 
Jesus, answering to the invocation for the divine 
decision in the choice of Matthias ; the summon- 
ing of His disciples, agreeing with the election in 
the presence of the hundred and twenty and out 
of the number of those who had been with Jesus ; 
then the choice by Jesus (note the use of the 
word avéderEev and éxreEdwevos as in Acts, v. 24), 
which includes the decision of God as well as the 
election by the eleven apostles, or, in later times, 
by fellow-bishops. In the Ignatian Epistles the 
H.B, 8 
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bishop is regarded as the representative of Christ : 
“we ought to regard the bishop as the Lord Him- 
self” (Ephes, § 6). The point added by St. 
Mark, “He calleth unto Him whom He would, 
and they came unto Him,” represents the response 
in Christ’s servant to the voice of God summoning 
him to the ministry. 

One point more deserves attention, namely, the 
group of suggestive words, full of meaning for the 
future, which are met with in this short narrative : 
paptupa yevéoOar,—the thought of testimony and 
martyrdom linked inseparably in the annals 
of the Church,—évaxovia (ministry), émvcKxomy 
(bishoprick or office), aroatody (apostleship), and 
kAjpos (lot)’'—words which not only recall the 


1 The meaning of k\jjpos in the sense of “the clergy” is 
variously explained. According to Skeat (Concise Etym. 
Dict.) the clergy are so designated because “their portion 
is the Lord,” reference being made to Deut. xviii. 2; 1 Pet. 
v. 3. The latter passage, however, cannot be in point, for 
the «Ajjpo there referred to are the churches or congrega- 
tions over which the presbyters are placed. Nor could the 
Jewish priests or Christian clergy be so called because the 
Lord was their xAfjpos, Rather it must be because the clergy 
are the xAfpos or choice of the Lord, an explanation which 
would fall in with the meaning of this passage. Suicer, 
sub voc., quotes from Isidorus to the effect that the clergy 
were so called because Matthias, the first person ordained to 
the Christian ministry, was chosen by lot (xAfpy). Dean 
Plumptre, on 1 Peter v. 3, says that the term x\jjpos was 
transferred from the congregation to the “ presbyters,” as 
being in a special sense the “portion” or “heritage” of 
God. Webster (Zug. Dict.) derives the name from the 
lands originally allotted to the clergy. 
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_ whole organization of the Christian ministry, but 
which go deeply into the theory of Christian life. 

Of Matthias himself nothing further is recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. This, however, is not 
surprising, for, with the exception of one or two 
incidents recorded of St. John, and the fact of 
St. James’ martyrdom, the only acts of the Twelve 
- commemorated are those of St. Peter. Clement 
of Alexandria quotes from the traditions of 
Matthias (Strom, ii. 163), and Eusebius (#.£. 25) 
mentions apocryphal gospels ascribed to Peter, 
Thomas and Matthias, which implies that his 
name carried apostolical authority. It is remark- 
able, however, that in the earliest named groups 
of the apostles the twelfth place is taken by St. 
Paul. Mrs. Jameson says (Sacred and Legendary 
Art, p. 254), “that St. Matthias is seldom included 
in sets of the Apostles.” The traditions concern- 
ing the scenes of St. Matthias’ missionary labours 
and his martyrdom are diverse and_ untrust- 
worthy. 
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ST, PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Ev 1h copia tod Oeod obk éyvw 6 Kdcpos Sid THs o0- 
gias tov Bedv (In the wisdom of God the world 
through its wisdom knew not God, 1 Cor. i, 21), 
This statement of the inadequacy of human philo- 
sophy to discover or know God is one of incalcul- 
able importance in the history of Christian thought. 
To understand the significance of the words we 
must place them in their historical connexion. In 
this part of the Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul 
is recalling to his readers the circumstances of his 
first visit to them, and the subject matter and 
manner of his preaching on that occasion, He 
says in chapter ii. 1-5: “I, brethren, when I came 
unto you, came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, proclaiming to you the mystery of God. 
For I determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. And I 
was with you in weakness and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching 


were not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in 
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demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” 

If these words had stood alone, and if we had 
been ignorant of the circumstances which immedi- 
ately preceded the apostle’s mission to Corinth, 
they would have presented many difficulties. As 
it is, the narrative in Acts xvii. 16-xviii. 1 explains 
everything. It explains why codgia (wisdom or 
philosophy) should have come to be so prominent 
a subject of discourse and argument—a glance at 
a concordance will show how the words aogés (wise) 
and cogia (wisdom) seem to haunt the apostle at 
this crisis—it explains also why St. Paul dwells on 
the simplicity of teaching, and also why he should 
have come in fear and trembling. 

The most interesting incident in St. Luke’s ac- 
count of St. Paul’s visit to Athens is his encounter 
with the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers. It is 
the first recorded contact between the wisdom of 
the world and the preaching of the Cross. We 
may be certain that it was a moment of intense 
interest for St. Paul, and that he could listen with 
earnest attention to the Greek philosophic theories 
of life and knowledge, presented as they would be 
with the utmost dialectic skill and eloquence by 
men who defined philosophy, in their Master’s 
words, as “an activity which, by means of words 
and arguments (Aoyous Kal diaXoyiopols), procures 
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the happiness of life” (Sext. Emp. adv. Math., xi. 
169, speaking of Epicurus, cited Ritter, iii. 405). 
The word and tense (auvvéBanrarov, Acts xvii. 18) 
describing the encounter imply a vigorous and 
sustained disputation. The arguments are not re- 
ported at length in the Acts, but it is clear from 
St. Luke’s words that the subjects of the apostle’s 
preaching were the revelation of God as Creator 
and Ruler of the world; and secondly, Jesus and 
the Resurrection. 

On the part of the Epicureans and Stoics the 
dispute seems to have been conducted in a tone of 
supercilious contempt. This new teacher was a 
omepmoroyos, an unscientific pretender to know- 
ledge, bringing in strange and amazing doctrines 
(Eevifovra); some dismissed him with a sneer 
(éyAevafov); others desired a further hearing, but 
few indeed were convinced. 

All this agrees with St. Paul’s account in the 
Epistle of his arrival at Corinth. “He came in fear 
and trembling.” The response to his preaching of 
Jesus and the Resurrection in Athens had been 
little else than contempt and ridicule. Would the 
same gospel be met with the same reception in 
Corinth? Was philosophy, in fact, destined to be 
a fatal barrier to the progress of the gospel ? 

It was a critical moment in the history of Chris- 
tianity. The question had arisen, and must be 
decided whether Christianity could make terms 
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with any system of human philosophy. For an 
apostle to the Gentiles the decision was of special 
importance. For the question would be asked at 
the outset by every intellectual {nquirer after 
Christ whether, in accepting Christianity, he was 
bound to renounce philosophy. 

Greek philosophy had done so much for the ele- 
vation and purification of religion and life, its aims 
were so Closely akin to the aims of Christianity, its 
scope and even its expressions seemed so capable 
of being merged in the Christian ideal ; again philo- 
sophy had proved so attractive to the best and 
loftiest characters of the pre-Christian epoch that 
St. Paul might well have hesitated in his repudia- 
tion. But St. Paul does not hesitate. He makes 
no compromise and suggests no eirenicon with the 
wisdom of this world. What he preaches is a 
sofia (wisdom or philosophy) founded on the In- 
carnation. Philosophy, indeed, so far as it was 
represented by the schools of Epicurus and Zeno, 
had repudiated the preaching of the Cross (6 Adyos 
Tod atavpod). To these philosophers it was a 
pwpia, an “unwisdom” or “foolishness.” For with 
that term St. Paul sums up in the Epistle the re- 
ception given to the gospel at Athens. 

And while for one moment the apostle, in a vein 
of irony, accepts the reproach of wwp/a (foolishness), 
in the next he turns the charge back against his 
opponents, It is not the preaching of the Cross, 
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but the wisdom of the world, which is in a true 
sense a pwpia (foolishness): ody) euwpaver 6 Oeos 
THY copiay Tov Kocpou (hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of the world? 1 Cor, i. 20), and 7 copia 
TOU KOgMoU TOVTOV pwpla Tapa TO ew éotwv (the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God, 1 
Cor. iii. 19). For what is the test? The test is 
success. The philosophy which best achieves its 
end is the true codia (wisdom), that which fails to 
achieve its end is a pwpia (foolishness). And St. 
Paul claims for the preaching of the Cross that it 
achieves the end of philosophy, both on its specu- 
lative and ethical side. 

Lodia (sophia) or philosophy is defined by Aris- 
totle to be a science of the highest objects (émriotHun 
Tav Tyusatatov, Arist. Zzh., vi. 7), in other words, 
a science of the Divine; it is OeoXoysen, that by 
which God is apprehended. With this definition 
St. Paul would agree. In 1 Corinthians i. 21 he 
implies that copia (wisdom) is a yvdaus trod Oeod 
(knowledge of God), and both in the Acts (xvii. 23, 
30) and in the Epistle he contends that the codia 
Tov Koomov (wisdom of the world) had failed to 
apprehend God—ov« éyvw 6 Kocpos Sia THs codhias 
tov Gedy (the world by wisdom knew not God). 
On the other hand, he claims for the preaching of 
the Cross that it is Qeob Svvapes (the power of God), 
as well as Geod cogia (the wisdom of God). 

As @eov codia (the wisdom of God) it is a 
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divine apocalypse by means of the indwelling 
mvevpa (Spirit), which every Christian possesses— 
nuiv Sé€ amexaduyev 6 Beds Sid Tod mvevpaTos. 
To yap mvedpua Tavta épevva, kal ta BAO Tod Beod 
(unto us God revealed Him through His Spirit, for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things 
of God. ii. 10). And again: jets 5€ vobv Xprotod 
éyouev (we have the mind of Christ, ii. 16), Thus is 
Christian philosophy founded on the Incarnation. 
The Christian discerns God because Christ discerns 
Him. It was a high claim, which at once placed 
Christian philosophy in a position distinct from, and 
more authoritative than the wisdom of the Greeks. 
The recognition of a divinely implanted perceptive 
faculty creates a new philosophic standpoint. “The 
main evidence of the Revelation to us consists in 
its harmony with the voice of the spiritual faculty 
within us,” says Dr. Temple (Lampton Lectures, p. 
204). 

The preaching of Christ crucified is no less effec- 
tive in moral action: it is Ae0d dvvauss, a divine 
force (1 Cor. i. 24), issuing from the Resurrection 
(Phil. iii. 10), working in the Christian with a view 
to salvation (Rom. i. 16). St. Paul’s life and teach- 
ing and spiritual experience are to be viewed in 
the light of the co¢ia (wisdom), which he thus 
explains. The Apostle is throughout conscious of 
the working of the divine power within him («ata 
Thy evépyevav THs Suvupews avTod, Eph, iii. 7). “I 
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can do all things,’ he says (Phil. iv. 13), év To 
évouvamodvrt we (in him that strengtheneth me), ie. 
not necessarily and specifically Xpsot@ (Christ), 
but by the force within me, which is my very life. 
This indeed is St. Paul’s revelation ; the Christian 
philosophy is the Christian life, a divinely im- 
planted power which enables Christians to discern 
and to live. It is the higher instinct which the 
Christian may trust, as the lower creatures trust 
the lower instinct. 

Such is St. Paul’s exposition of the divine copia 
(wisdom or philosophy) in contradistinction to the 
human codia which has failed to see God or to 
guide life. The point, however, may still be raised 
whether in these strictures on avOpwrivn codia 
(human wisdom) the Apostle intended to con- 
demn and reject philosophy in general, or those 
forms only of Hellenic philosophy which had been 
presented to him in persuasive eloquence (1 Cor. 
ii. 4) at Athens, the schools, namely, of Epicurus 
and Zeno. No doubt the conclusions of the 
Athenian philosophers were those which he was 
mentally combating in this passage, and which he 
emphatically repudiates in favour of Christian 
philosophy. And indeed, though originally con- 


1 “Yea, the stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed - 
times ; and the turtle and the swallow and the crane observe 
the time of their coming ; but my people know not the ordi- 
nance of the Lord.” (Jer. viii. 7.) 
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taining lofty conceptions, both of those systems 
had grown’ degenerate at this epoch. The only 
ethical end of Epicureanism was to avoid pain 
and escape the evils of life. Stoicism denied any 
reality except that which was material ; regarded 
as things indifferent or defensible the impurities 
and falsehoods of pagan life, which Christianity 
has unconditionally condemned ; and found itself 
“compelled to admit that true virtue, and with it 
true knowledge also, is far from the reach of man.” 
(Ritter, Hzst. of Philosophy, iii. 596.) 

Such teaching was absolutely incompatible with 
Christianity, and with a philosophy founded on 
the Incarnation. But it by no means follows that 
the highest and purest thoughts of the great 
thinkers of Greece were to be repudiated. In that 
large claim which St. Paul makes for Christianity 
in Philippians iv. 8 the nobler gifts with which 
Hellenic philosophy has endowed mankind are 
assuredly included. 

In retaining the word co¢ia (wisdom) in the 
Christian vocabulary, St. Paul must have foreseen 
the possibility of some unwelcome associations 
gathering around it in the progress of history. 
But there are two reasons which may have deter- 
mined him in the retention of a word charged 
with alien meaning. 

1. For three hundred years co¢ia (wisdom) had 
had an acknowledged place in Hebrew religious 
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nomenclature. To the Greek-speaking Jew it 
represented Chokmah, or wisdom, and round 
“wisdom” a literature had grown up, and associa- 
tions of the highest spiritual importance had 
gathered. Accordingly, to the Jew codia (wis- 
dom) brought a well established meaning, very 
different from that which it conveyed to the 
Greek. “ Wisdom ” is a divine emanation, created 
before all other things (Ecclus. i. 1, 4) ; the source 
of all knowledge ; the artificer of all things (Wis- 
dom vii. 22). It is therefore the creative power of 
God: “By Thy wisdom Thou formedst man” 
(Wisdom ix. 2). Again, “Wisdom ordereth all 
things graciously” (Wisdom viii, 1); it is “a 
breath of the power of God, and a clear effluence 
of the power of the Almighty, . . . an effulgence 
from everlasting light, and an unspotted mirror of 
the working of God, and an image of His good- 
ness ” (Wisdom vii. 25, 26). A word laden with 
such thoughts was too precious not to be em- 
ployed afresh as a help for the expression of 
Christian truth. 

2. But what must have influenced St. Paul more 
than anything else in his retention of cogia (wis- 
dom) was, doubtless, the use of that word, or of 
its Aramaic equivalent, by our Lord Himself (St. 
Mark xi. 19; St. Luke vii. 25), and the ascription 
of the same divine cofia to the Child Jesus (St. 
Luke ii. 40, 52). 
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It was inevitable however that the Christian use 
of copia (wisdom) should bring it into relation with 
successive schemes of philosophy as time went on. 
This has sometimes been done with the happiest 
and most reassuring results. At other times a 
new philosophy has seemed to threaten the exist- 
ence of Christianity. Sometimes, again, Christian 
dogma has been put into the mould of the current 
philosophic system, and when the philosophy has 
passed away the form of doctrinal expression has 
remained. This has been a fruitful and unceasing 
cause of dissension among Christians. One of the 
most important tasks, therefore, of each Christian 
epoch is to clear away the accretions which have 
gathered round its truths owing to the surviving 
expressions of philosophic systems, which have 
themselves been discredited and forgotten, and to 
restate Christian doctrine in forms which rest on 
an original basis of apostolic teaching. 

As a first step in this endeavour it may be 
of service to examine the use and avoidance in 
the New Testament of current philosophic terms. 
This we propose to do in the following ‘study,’ in 
the hope that an examination of this kind may 
help to reveal a principle on which fresh scientific 
theories or discoveries should be treated from time 
to time by Christian thinkers. 


XII 


THE USE OF PAGAN ETHICAL TERMS 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


E have seen that in repudiating av@pwrivn 

sofia (human wisdom) St. Paul, fresh 

from disputation with the Epicurean and Stoic 

philosophers, intended primarily, at any rate, the 

rejection of those theories and arguments, which 

had been advanced against the preaching of the 
cross at Athens. 

At the time indeed, and in after ages, this con- 
trast between the codia tod xdcpou (wisdom of 
the world) and the cogia Xpiotod (wisdom of 
Christ) necessarily produced wide and deep re- 
sults. 

But from the first it was apparent that philo- 
sophy and Christian doctrine touched at many 
points and attacked the same problems ; and that 
often they were brought into an agreement, which 
was sometimes indeed verbal and misleading, but 
not infrequently essential and true. 

For instance, the conception which ran through 


all ancient philosophy, and is essentially Platonic, 
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that “like apprehends like,” reappears in the 
Pauline statement, “Who among men knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, 
which is in him? Even so the things of God none 
knoweth save the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii. 11). 
It appears in its modern form as an argument 
against materialism: “ That which requires reason 
and thought to understand must be itself thought 
and reason ; that which mind alone can investi- 
gate or explain must be itself mind. And if the 
highest conception gained is but partial, then the 
mind and reason studied is greater than the mind 
and reason of the student” (Prof. Baden Powell, 
cited by Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, p.16). The 
same principle is used by Romanes as an argu- 
ment against an agnostic denial of God, “ For no 
one is entitled to deny the possibility of what 
may be termed an organ of spiritual discern- 
ment.” 

Again, the existence and attributes of God are 
treated by Aristotle and by the later philosophers 
in terms that approach very closely to the Chris- 
tian expression. Thus Aristotle conceives of God 
as the prime mover, Himself unmoved, immaterial 
and immutable, and existing independently o1 
time and space, and eternal (f@ov aidiov), 

The Aristotelian notion that the life of the wise 
is in virtue of the indwelling divine element, is 
common to many philosophers, and is obviously 
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akin to Christian thought. It is a life, says Aris- 
totle, that surpasses ordinary experience («peitTwv 
Bios 4 Kat dvOpwrov), and which is lived bya 
man only so far as he possesses a share of the 
Divine (4 Oeiov te ev atte tmapye, Arist. Eth, 
Nic. x. 7). Then again, the leading Aristotelian 
doctrine of habit (is) is in close correspondence 
with the moral teaching of the New Testament, 
though the word itself occurs in one passage only 
(Heb. v. 14).! 

Many other instances of the same kind of 
resemblance might be cited. For a fuller treat- 
ment of such points of contact between Christi- 
anity and Stoic philosophy the reader is referred 
to Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable article on St. 
Paul and Seneca in his edition of the Philippians. 
Our present point, however, is to note that there is 
no trace in St. Paul’s writings of an attempt to 
incorporate or use, except by way of passing 
illustration, the leading terms and conclusions of 
Greek philosophy. The Christian philosophy of 
intuition and of moral guidance stands on its own 
basis as a result of divine revelation. 

Accordingly, when we inquire into the Apostle’s 
use or avoidance of words deeply steeped in 
philosophic theories of life or speculation, we find : 
(1) Some significantly omitted ; (2) Others named 


* Comp. St. James i. 3, and see the note on that passage 
in The Cambridge Greek Testament. 
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and disparaged in the light of Christian truth, 
while a certain number of ethical terms unknown 
to philosophy are introduced into the Christian 
vocabulary ; (3) Some pagan conceptions, beautiful 
to begin with, adopted and purified ; (4) Others 
lowly and despised in pagan thought exalted and 
sanctified by Christianity. 

1. Perhaps the most significant omission of 
Greek philosophic terms in the New Testament 
is that of evdaypovia or “happiness.” For, how- 
ever much -ethical systems differed, they were 
practically agreed in regarding happiness (evdal- 
povia) as the chief aim and object of human 
desire (76 mdavtwv adxpotatov THY TpaKTaV ayabar, 
Arist. Eth. Nic, i. 2, comp. i. 8). It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that, if St. Paul contemplated 
evdatpovia (happiness) at all as an end, he would 
contemplate it as interpreted by the later philo- 
sophy of Greece, with which he came in contact at 
Athens; and that “ happiness,” whether conceived 
as the Stoic drapa£€ia (calmness), or the Epicurean 
7d0vn (pleasure), was equally removed from the 
Christian ideal. 

And secondly, in rejecting edda:movia (happi- 
ness) as an ethical aim, St. Paul probably desired 
to place Christian ethics on an entirely new foot- 
ing. In doing this he was acting in the spirit of 
our Lord’s own words, who, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, expressly contrasts the aims which the 

H.B. 9 
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Gentile world set before itself with those He pro- 

poses for the Christian: tadta mdyvta (all those 

material objects of desire summed up in food and 

elothing) ta €Ovn émifyret, . . . Enretre dé mpwrov 

tHy Bactirelav Kal THY SiKaLoovvny avTod (after all . 
these things do the Gentiles seek . . . But seek ye 

first His kingdom and His righteousness, Matt. 

Vi. -32;°33): 

Doubtless the beautiful and inspiring definition 
by Aristotle of the perfect happiness (7 tTedela 
evdarpovia, Eth. Nic., x. 7) will occur to some, with 
its clearly suggested adaptability to Christian 
purposes. It is activity (évépyesa) in the way of 
excellence, or highest development, of that which 
is best within us; and that which is best within 
us is either intelligence (vovs) or a divine element 
in our nature, or at least that which is nearest the 
divine within us. 

Such a definition might well serve its turn in 
the history of Christian thought. But the time 
had not come yet, and the apostle has to deal 
with the word as he finds it, debased and un- 
spiritualized by mean or vicious associations. The 
very etymology of the word exdemonia, which con- 
nected it with a pagan system of demonology, 
suggests an objection to its Christian use. With 
the Stoic the “demon” was that particular provi- 
dence working in him and watching over him, 
which brought him into harmony with Zeus, the 
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conductor of the universe, and involved him in a 
scheme of necessity which is alien to Christianity. 
But the main cause which necessitated the ex- 
clusion of eddawovia (happiness) from the Chris- 
tian vocabulary lay in the fact that the Christian 
revelation had projected the sphere of happiness 
beyond this life : “ For if in this life only we have 
hoped in Christ we are of all men most pitiable” 
(1 Cor. xv. 19), a confession which so widely 
separated Christian ethics from all previous 
systems that a fresh expression was needed for 
the new condition of things. 

Other words in this category of omission are: 
atapaéia (calmness), ad@eva’ (dispassionateness), 
émroxyy (suspension of judgment), wpoaipecis (de- 
liberate choice). 

Of amd@eva, the Stoic calmness of mind, which 
is the result of freedom from care or the harassing 
events in life, it may be said that it presents at 
once a parallelism and a strong contrast to the 
Christian conception of life. For St. Paul that life 
involved restless energy and unceasing conflict 
with pain, peril, and the powers of evil within and 
without. It was disturbed and agitated with 
rivalries and ‘controversies and with the care of 

1 Whence our word apathy is derived. Horace expresses 
the thought in the well known lines : 

“ Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 


Solaque que possit facere et servare beatum.” 
(1 Ep. vi. 1, 2.) 
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all the Churches, conditions which were incon- 
sistent with the dmd@eva (apatheia) and dtapakia 
(ataraxta) of the Stoic and Epicurean. On the 
other hand, the Christian must be dpépipvos, “ free 
from cares” (1 Cor. vii. 32), and he must be a pos- 
sessor of “ peace.” Peace (eipyvn) indeed takes the 
place in Christian terminology of adrapafla and 
arafea. It covers the same ground, but goes, 
farther and deeper, signifying not only a state of 
calm security and happiness (synonymous with 
aopanreva, 1 Thess. v. 3), but also reconciliation 
with God as opposed to estrangement from Him, 
and the consequent condition of peaceful assurance 
the special gift of Divine grace realized through 
Christ. “Ezoyy, or “suspension of judgment,” 
was a technical term with the sceptical philo- 
sophers, Whether the word was known to the 
Apostle and purposely excluded cannot be de- 
termined. The mental attitude, however, implied 
by the word is diametrically opposed to the 
Christian’s assurance of faith. And a scepticism 
which recognized no real distinction between 
good and evil (ovre dyaov ti éore hice: obTE KaKOV, 
Sext. Emp., xi. 140) could not even come in touch 
with Christianity. 

The omission of mpoaipeous or deliberate 
choice may be understood in view of the sub- 
mission of the Christian to the will of God and 
the repression of self (f@ 6€ ovKéty eyo, &H Sé ev 
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€uot Xpsoros, yet I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me, Gal. ii. 20). The verb 
mpoatpeta Oar (to purpose), however, is found, but 
not in a technical sense (2 Cor. ix. 7). Of the 
words used to express the four principal Stoic 
virtues: dpovyots, practical wisdom; cwdpoctvn, 
self-control or sobriety; dyvdpeia, courage; and 
Sixavoovvn, justice (Ritter and Preller, s. 401): 
avdpeta alone can, strictly speaking, be placed 
among the omissions of the New Testament, but 
the first two occur very rarely, and d:casocvvn is so 
entirely coloured and appropriated by Old Testa- 
ment thought and its development in the New 
Testament as to have no real connexion with 
the Stoic Sccavocvvn (dtkatosuné) which is simply 
“justice.” The practical omission of these words, 
therefore, in the New Testament, notwithstanding 
their prominence in the Stoic system, is not without 
significance. 

2. Of the second class of ethical terms referred 
to, those namely which occur in the New Testa- 
ment, but are mentioned with disparagement in 
the light of Christian truth, the most interesting 
examples are dpern, “ virtue”; and 7)50v7, “pleasure,” 
apety (areté), being essentially descriptive of the 
Stoic, as 7d0vn (kédoné) is of the Epicurean, 
philosophy. Apery is used by St. Paul once only 
(Phil. iv. 8) ; where, in claiming for Christian con- 
sideration (AoyiGeoGe) all that is best and purest in 
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civilized pagan life and thought, he closes the 
enumeration with the words, ef tus apetn Kal et Tus 
érawwos (if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise). The juxtaposition of dper) (virtue), 
and ézravos (praise) is remarkably suggestive of 
ethical phraseology, while e? tus (if there be any) 
conveys a note of disparagement, indicating a 
sense of failure in realization of the ideal, an in- 
dication fully justified by the moral results of the 
existing schools of philosophy. 

The word 7d50vy (pleasure) occurs five times 
only in the New Testament, and once only in the 
Pauline Epistles, viz., Titus iii. 3 (puAndovor, “lovers 
of pleasure,” however, occurs, 2 Tim. iii. 4, opposed 
to girAdGeos, “ lovers of God”). In every instance it 
is used with the baser signification of the word. In 
St. Luke’s report of the parable of the sower, 
noovat (pleasures) are classed with wépiuvar (cares), 
and mdodTos (riches) as the things which “choke” 
the growth of the good seed (Luke viii. 14); in 
Titus iii. 3, 7d0vad are placed in a description of the 
pagan life as synonymous with éwiOvpyda, “ lusts” 
(compare for the latter synonym Mark iv. 19 with 
Luke viii. 14). So also in James iv. 1, 3 and in 
2 Peter ii. 13, it is used of the gratification of the 
appetite: dovnv ajyovmevos thy év Hugpa tpodir, 
“that count it pleasure to revel in the daytime.” 

It is the more remarkable because, according to 
the definition of Epicurus, 70v7 (pleasure) did 
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not represent by any means a low ideal of life. 
Pleasure was to be pursued, not for its own sake, 
but as a means to happiness (evdacpovia). Virtue 
was inseparable from true pleasure, sometimes 
even pain was preferable to pleasure, because 
endurance of pain was necessary to secure the 
higher pleasure. 

Still the New Testament view of )d0v7 (pleasure) 
was justified not only by the actual corruption of 
the Epicurean system, which gave a sting to the 
Horatian phrase, “Epicuri de grege porcus,” but 
also by the widespread demoralization of society 
due to the cult of pleasure more than to any other 
cause. It is therefore permissible to see the 
sanctity and purity of Christian life and expression 
purposely secured and guarded by the exclusion 
of 750vy (pleasure) from its literature and aims. 
For “ pleasure,” even in the highest sense in which 
a pagan could use the word, was essentially limited 
to mundane and temporal gratification. It ex- 
cludes the conception of immortality, and was 
consequently inadequate as an expression of the 
Christian hope. 

3. While some pagan words were, as we have 
seen, too closely associated with the current philo- 
sophy to be safely admitted into the Christian 
vocabulary, others were retained as admirably 
adapted for the expression of the new revelation. 
Instances of such words are: avtdpxeva (all-suf- 
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ficiency), éyxpateca (self-restraint), cvvetdnars (con- 
science), émveixeca (gentleness), rpaorns (meekness). 

Adrapxeva, “ all-sufficiency,” i.e., independence of 
external aid, lay at the very foundation of the 
Stoic position. It implied, on the one hand, con- 
tentedness, on the other indifference to that which 
happened, whether good or evil. It was character- 
istic of the Stoic’s pride, which refused to bow to 
circumstances. With the Stoic, too, in accordance 
with his unsympathetic creed, aitdpxeva implied 
isolation, a thought which was carefully excluded 
from the original meaning of the word by Aristotle, 
with whom avrapxeva is “the absolutely good ” (70 
TéXevov aya0oyv), and identical with happiness ; 
“ but,” he adds, “we do not mean to limit the con- 
ception of all-sufficiency to the individual alone 
leading a solitary life, but we extend it also to 
parents and children and wife, and in general 
friends and citizens, since man is by nature social” 
(Eth, Nic., i. 7, Grant’s Trans.) 

The contentedness or all-sufficiency of which St. 
Paul speaks (Phil. iv. 11), €uaOov év ofs eiut adtapKns 
etvat (I have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
in to be content), rests on a sense of the presence of 
the indwelling Christ, who supplies a force suf- 
ficient for all things, ravra icytw év To edduvapodvté 
#e(I can do all things in Him that strengthened 
me), but it brings with it no scornful repudiation 
of external aid or sympathy: “I rejoice in the 
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Lord greatly, that now at length ye have revived 
your thought for me... ye did well that ye had 
fellowship with my affliction” (Phil. iv. 10, 14). 
There is a wide difference between the all-suf- 
ficiency of the Christian in Christ and the 
self-sufficiency of the Stoic in self. In the two 
passages of the New Testament where adrdpxeva 
(all-sufficiency) is used (2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 6) 
there is a reference to the literal supply of earthly 
wants: “ Having food and covering we shall be 
therewith content” (1 Tim. loc. cit.). 

There is an interesting passage in Aristotle! on 
the subject of éyxpareca (self-restraint or modera- 
tion) in which he shows that it is not precisely a 
virtue, but a sort of mixed quality. It is the right 
moral attitude in respect to indulgence in pleasure 
or to bearing pain; but it is concerned with 
ordinary pleasures and pains, For to give way to 
overpowering pleasures or pains is pardonable. It 
will be at once perceived that in its Christian use 
éyxpateva (self-restraint or temperance) has a far 
wider range and does not admit the limitation of 
overpowering pleasure, which Aristotle places upon 
it; for, “ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able; but will with 
the temptation make also the way of escape that 
ye may be able to endure it” (1 Cor. x. 13). 
Accordingly “temperance” in this extended sense 

1 Eth, Nic, vii. 7, 5 foll. 
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formed a necessary part in the Christian character, 
see Gal. v. 22, 2 Pet. i. 6, and 1 Cor. ix. 25, where 
the verb is used (éyxpareverar)—a purely Pauline 
form and found in this Epistle only. 

Suveidnots, or conscience, has received a great 
accession of meaning and authority by its union 
with Christian thought. At the same time its 
moral velue as the divinely implanted criterion of 
right and wrong was fully recognized by Pagan 
writers; comp. Dion. Hal. 6, 825, 15, undev Exovaiws 
WevdecOar undé piaivery THY advTtod cuveidnaw (to 
speak no falsehood willingly, nor to defile his con- 
science). So Eur. Or. 390, ti ypjua racyess ; 
Tis ao’ amroAdvaw vooos; | 7 oiverws STL oUVoLoa 
deiv’ etpyacpuévos (What aileth thee? What fell 
malady is thine? Conscience ; for my heart tells 
me that I have done grievous wrong). Compare 
the well known passage of Horace (Ef. i. 1, 60), 
“ Hic murus aheneus esto | Nil conscire sibi nulla 
pallescere culpa”; and the no less familiar words 
of Juvenal, who speaks (Sat. xiii. 195-198) of a 
penalty more severe than any judge in earth or 
Hades could inflict, “ Nocte dieque suum gestare in 
pectore testem.” This inner consciousness of 
divine law among the heathen is of course recog- 
nized by St. Paul as rendering them morally | 
accountable in the sight of God. A word, there- 
fore, which expressed the strongest of all moral 
forces in the world untaught by direct revelation 
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naturally found a home in the Christian vocabulary. 
There ovveidnous (conscience) was deepened and 
sanctified by the fact of the indwelling Spirit, 
which makes of conscience nothing less than the 
voice of God, the channel through which the 
Holy Spirit communicates with man. It is what 
our Lord, who does not use the word cuveiédnaus 
itself, means when He speaks of 7d $as 76 év oi, 
(the light that is in thee, Luke xi. 35). 

There are two ethical terms falling within this 
category which may truly be said to have served 
as a “preparatio evangelii,” being destined to 
describe the character and personality of Christ 
Himself—* meekness” and “gentleness” (arpaorns 
and ézrveixeva). Both of these words came into the 
Christian vocabulary unstained by debasing asso- 
ciation, and both expressed the best and most 
Christlike aspect of pagan ethics. Ilpaorns or 
“meekness,” however, though accepted as a virtue, 
is mentioned with very faint praise by Aristotle. 
With him it is a mean between undue or passionate 
resentment and slavish submission to wrong ; it in- 
clines, however, to that defect, and scarcely merits 
the name of a virtue (elmep 4 mpaodrns émratveitat, 
Eth, N., iv. 5, 3). 

Contrast this with the value of “meekness” in 
the service of Christian thought. The adjective 
mpaos or mpavs (meek) occurs four times only in 
the New Testament. But in two passages (Matt. 
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v. 5, xi. 29) it is used by the Lord Himself; in 
another (Matt. xxi. 5), a quotation from Zech. ix. 
9 is applied to our Lord; and in 1 Peter iii. 4, “a 
meek and quiet spirit” is described as very pre- 
cious (qodvtedés) in the sight of God. With so 
great a sanction it is perhaps remarkable that the 
adjective is not of more frequent occurrence. The 
noun, however (apaétns or mpavrns) is found in 
numerous passages of the New Testament, and is 
placed in the very forefront of Christian virtues 
associated with humility, self-restraint, patience, 
and gentleness (ézrveixeva). 

*Emceixeva (gentleness), enters Christian nomen- 
clature with higher credentials than rpaortns. With 
Aristotle (Z7h. WV., v. 10), it is a corrective of the 
strict application of justice (the émrvecens being con- 
trasted with the axpiBodixatos); it is opposed to 
the spirit of exaction and severity. It is “the sweet 
reasonableness” of Matthew Arnold, and what 
Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 15) calls, “Mitem animum ac 
mores modicis erroribus zquos.” It is therefore 
especially a virtue in masters of slaves (1 Pet. ii. 18, 
and Juvenal /oc. ct.) in disputants (James iii. 17, 
and perhaps Phil. iv. 5), judges (Acts xxiv. 4), in 
those who bear rule in the Church (1 Tim. iii. 3 ; 
Titus iii, 2); and a recognized mark of the 
Christian character (Phil. iv. 5, let your forbear- 
ance, To émvetxés, be known unto all men). Joined 
with mpaorns (meekness), it is essentially char- 
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acteristic of Christ (awapaxarko® wtpads Sia tis 
mMpaoTntos Kal émieixeias tod Xpiorod (I intreat 
you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
2 Cor. x. 1), where id (lit. through), expresses the 
motive. As mpaotns (meekness), is the virtue of 
the submissive sufferer, and éveixeva (gentleness), 
the virtue of the considerate master or judge, taken 
together in this connexion these two terms would 
point on the one hand to the submission of Christ, 
the absence of resentment under unprovoked 
injustice, and on the other to His forgiving love, 
which takes account of every excusing circum- 
stance, both supremely exemplified in the word 
from the Cross: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Thus, while, as we shall see presently, the new 
order and revelation demanded new words for their 
expression, terms that defined the best outcome 
of pagan morality were brought into the service of 
Christ, and in that service charged with a higher 
meaning and message. It was like the reception 
of individuals into the Church. Some natures 
which refused to abandon old ideals were unable to 
enter ; others came with hearts prepared for the 
higher life; others presented to the world a new 
type, and were the firstborn of the new creation. 


XIII 


LOVE AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


A STUDY ON THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY ON LANGUAGE 


E have endeavoured to show in the preceding 
‘studies’ that Christian writers, in making 
use of the Greek language, the noblest and most 
subtle instrument of human speech ever invented, 
repudiated, not without deliberate purpose, certain 
terms which involved, or might seem to involve, 
the acceptance of unworthy Pagan ideals and aims ; 
and at the same time appropriated to Christian 
use other terms which conveyed the expression 
of that which was best and purest in pre-Christian 
thought. 

But more than this was needed. A further step 
had to be taken in the literature of the gospel. 
Christianity had literally revealed a new life, and 
required a fresh vocabulary to express the new 
conditions. Words, therefore, came into use which 
were, in some cases, absolutely new inventions, in 
others so charged with fresh meaning as to be 


equivalent to new words. 
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Of these words ayd7rn (love or charity) is the 
pre-eminent example. Ayamn (agapé), which 
expresses the highest Christian grace, the bond of 
the Christian society, the fulfilment of the new law 
which Christ bequeathed, and which expresses the 
essence of the divine nature (1 St. John iv. 8), is 
not classical in the sense of being found in the 
extant writings of Greek authors. It is, however, 
used by the LXX. translators, and may possibly 
have been a vernacular word long before it took its 
place in literature. 

The use of aydan in the LXX., however, differs 
widely from its use inthe New Testament. Inthe 
LXX. dydan (love) is used in a sense identical 
with pws (love in the sense of passion), a word 
absolutely excluded from the New Testament, and 
employed in two passages only of the LX X. Version 
of the Old Testament—Proverbs vii. 18, and xxx. 
16, in the latter of which there is a clear mistrans- 
lation, gpws yuvaixes (love of a woman), where 
Aquila and Symmachus render more correctly: 
érroxn untpas, Ag.; cuvox? pytpas, Sym. In the 
sense of gpws, or the passion of love, ayazrn occurs 
in 2 Samuel xiii. 15 ; Jeremiah ii, 2, and frequently 
in the Song of Songs ; in Ecclesiastes ix. I and 6 
the sense is neutral. 

So far, then, as its antecedents were concerned 
ayann could not present an unblemished title for 
admission into the language of Christians. But if 
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choice lay between dya7rn and épws, there could be 
no question as to the decision. For it must be 
remembered that the Song of Songs is capable of, 
and was very generally interpreted in, a spirit- 
ualized sense; while épws, though idealized by 
Plato into a very high conception, was so steeped 
with the worst associations of Pagan life as to 
render it ill adapted to convey the sublime message 
of divine love. 

It is true that this scrupulous exclusion of épws 
(passionate love), did not last, and we shall 
presently see (infra, pp. 147, 148) that the 
admission of the word is an early example of a 
process of deterioration in Christian nomenclature. 

On the other hand, dydzn (love or charity), 
with its literary freshness, its immunity from evil, 
its suggestion of pure and self-sacrificing affection, 
rendered it an apt instrument to deliver the 
supreme teaching of the gospel. 

The word itself indeed, as we have shown, is not 
classical, but the thought conveyed by it had 
entered into the purest presentments of Greek 
life, and is summed up in one of the most beautiful 
and touching lines in Greek tragedy: otros 
ouvéyOew adda suudiretv Epuy (I was not born to 
join in hatred, but in love, Ant. 523). 

The use of adydmn (love) in the New Testament 
is full of the deepest interest. It occurs twice only 
in the Synoptic Gospels, but in Luke xi. 42 it is 
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qualified by tov Qeod, therefore once only in the 
sense of “brotherly love”; and then on the lips of 
Christ when He prophesies the coldness of love in 
the latter days, ~uynoetas 4 ayamrn TeV TOdAdOD, 
“ The love of the majority shall grow cold” (Matt. 
xxiv. 12). 

In the Fourth Gospel dyday is used several 
times, especially in chapter xv. In the Epistles 
of St. John it is found still more frequently ; and 
in the other writings of the New Testament, with 
the exception of the Epistle General of St. James, 
few important words occur so often as aydarn. 

The conclusion from these facts seems to be that 
in the earlier presentation of the gospel which the 
Synoptists have given, the immense significance of 
aya7n as an element in the Christian life was not 
fully understood or realized. But as experience of 
the renewed life, and the continuous prompting of 
the Holy Spirit, taught the disciples of Christ how 
deeply and essentially dyd7n (love) entered into 
their life, and that this had assuredly been the 
purpose of the Lord Jesus, the word and thought 
of love take their rightful and pre-eminent position 
in the literature and system of Christianity, so that 
Christianity itself is summed up in dya7n. In this 
view our Lord’s words (Matt. xxiv. 12) cited above 
are strikingly prophetic. When the words were 
spoken, the divine Society of which ayazn was to 
be the watchword and guiding principle had not 

H.B. 10 
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been founded. But our Lord’s prediction carries 
us forward to a time when the Church shall have 
taken root and flourished, and gathered to itself 
many adherents, and beyond that to the time when, 
from some cause known to Christ alone, the major- 
ity of Christians shall have cooled in theirenthusiasm 
and their love, which was so essentially a part of the 
Christian life, that when love grew cold faith died. 

This single utterance of Christ prepares us for 
the place which dydmn (love) takes in the Chris- 
tian life. It is Christ’s own word. And hence- 
forth the disciples of Christ become adedr¢got 
ayarnrtol, beloved of God (Rom. i. 7), and of the 
apostles (1 Cor. x. 14 and passim), and of one 
another (1 Thess. iii. 12; 1 John iii, 11). Noone 
has seen the depth and significance of aydmn more 
clearly or instructively than St. Paul. And in 
two passages especially of profound teaching 
(Rom. v. 5-8; 1 Cor. xiii.) the meaning, both in 
its divine and human aspect, is impressed for ever 
on the conscience of mankind. As time went on 
the power of “love” grew; and in the latest 
apostolic message St. John, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” (Sy jydara 6 Inoods, John xxi. 7) 
handed down to the Church the Master’s legacy 
of love (John xv. 12), and taught by the highest 
sanction the absolute necessity of this gift for the 
spiritual life: “He that loveth not. knoweth not 
God, for God is love” (@ya7n, 1 John iv. 8). 
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The high and sacred position of dydmn in 
Christian nomenclature is sustained by its use in 
the writings of the subapostolic and succeeding 
epochs. St. Ignatius speaks of dyd7rn as “the 
blood of Jesus Christ” (év dyamn 6 éotw alpa 
Tyo0d Xpiotod), as faith is “the flesh of the Lord” 
(Trall. c. viii). It is “the way that leads up to 
God” (7 8 aydrrn 080s 1) avapépovea eis Ocdv, La. 
Eph. ix.). The same father describes the Church 
of Rome as “having the presidency of love” 
(mrpoxaOnpévn ths ayamns, Rom. inscrip.). Chry- 
sostom speaks of ayamn as “the beginning and 
the end of all excellence” (apy Kat téros apeTis 
amaons), and as “the impress (yapaxryp).of the 
servants of God, the mark of the apostles.” With 
Theophylact dyamn is “the head and spring of 
the upright life” (ro xepddratov cal 4 Hy) TOD 
6pGov Biov. 

It is, however, to be observed that some of the 
early Christian writers did not scruple to use 
ows (eros), or “passionate love,” in place of the 
apostolic ayamn. Theodoret, for instance, says: 
“He who hath received the divine love (06 tov 
épwta tov Getov de€auevos) despises all earthly 
things.” And St. Ignatius (Rom. c. vii.) uses the 
remarkable expression, 6 éwos épws éotavpwrat, 
“my love hath been crucified.” And although the 
words have been variously rendered—Origen, for 
example, interpreting 0 éuds épws of Christ ; while 
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others give the meaning of earthly lust or desire— 
we note the introduction of the word épws into the 
Christian vocabulary as a mark of decline, and a 
departure from the apostolic purity of expres- 
sion. 

But the sacred character of aydarn has been im- 
paired in other ways besides this admission of 
épws as a Synonym. 

It was perhaps hardly to be expected that the 
New Testament standard of meaning could be 
sustained. But it is a remarkable instance of per- 
verted meaning that through transference to 
another tongue the sublime conception of Chris- 
tian love as described by St. Paul should have 
become narrowed to a signification which that 
description excludes, Yet so it is. The English 
“charity,” directly representing caritas, the Latin 
equivalent of dyazrn, has all but lost the attributes 
of its Greek parentage, and is now used to signify 
almsgiving, which St. Paul shows to be distinct 
from aya7n (1 Cor. xiii. 3), or else fairness and for- 
bearance in judgment, which corresponds to a 
part, but a part only, of St. Paul’s definition. 

It is easy to trace the steps by which “charity ” 
settled into the meaning of “almsgiving,” that 
being, of course, the most obvious and the most 
recognizable expression of brotherly love. But 
the loss to the language of Christianity is serious. 
The result is that Christianity is left without any 
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term to express its highest ideal. When the 
Revisers sought a rendering for dydarn, they were 
left to choose between “love” and “ charity.” The 
former had the objection of a wide and, in many 
respects, an unsuitable connotation; the latter 
possessed the defect of having a divergent mean- 
ing imposed by popular use. 

The only remedy for the Christian student is 
either to read and think in the language of the 
Greek Testament, or to grasp in its fulness the 
original conception of dya7n, and to think or read 
that into its English equivalent. 

It is a striking fact in the history of language 
and of religious thought that that which happened 
to ayd7n, the representative word of Christianity, 
happened in some measure also to 8scavocvvy 
(righteousness), the representative word of Juda- 
ism. Both words came in the end to denote 
“almsgiving.” As “almsgiving” was the obvious 
outcome of brotherly love, so it came to be 
regarded with the Jew as the highest act of 
righteousness. Familiar evidence of this will be 
found in the various reading Matthew vi. 1, where, 
in place of the true reading, d&scatoovvny is found, 
in the less authoritative MSS., éXenwoovvnv (alms- 
giving), a word inserted in all probability as a 
marginal gloss to explain d:cavoctvnv. Jerome 
has “ Justitiam hoc est eleemosynam.” Compare 
also the parallelism in Psalm cxii.9g: “He hath 
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dispersed, he hath given to the needy; his 
righteousness endureth for ever.” And in Daniel iv. 
27: “Break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor.” 
But although, in comparison with ayarn 
(love), Ssxaroctvn, or “righteousness,” holds a 
secondary place in the New Testament as a note 
of the Christian life, and although it is not, like 
ayamn, a creation of Christianity, it is a word of 
momentous importance. Apart from revelation 
its roots went deep into the religious conscious- 
ness of mankind, and it introduced both into 
Judaism and Christianity the purest and most 
inspiring of moral ideas. The word 8casootvvn 
does not occur in the Greek poets, but with Homer 
justice (8é«n) is “the everlasting attribute of Zeus.” 
In Pindar the righteous are the special care of the 
gods (Mem. x. 54); and justice is beautifully 
described as “sister of peace,’! and both are 
“golden children of wise Themis” (O/, xiii. 7). 
“The unwritten laws of divine justice are more 
ancient than the law of living princes, and trans- 
cend them,” says Antigone (Soph. Antig. 454); 
and Euripides speaks of justice as “stronger than 
injustice” (Jon., 1117). The conception rises toa 
still higher level in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, The beautiful story of Er, the son of 


* Comp. Righteousness and peace have kissed one 
another, Ps. Ixxxy. 10. 
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Armenius, with which the Republic closes, sets 
forth better than by formal definition the Platonic 
- view of “righteousness” in terms not unworthy to 
be compared with the description of Judgment 
in Matthew xxv. With Aristotle justice is “ the 
starting-point of right action and of right desire” ; 
it is “the sum of all other excellencies” ; it is 
“more beautiful than the morning or evening 
star.” It differs from perfect virtue only in a way 
which makes it superior to virtue; for it is the 
use of virtue. A man cannot be righteous to 
himself alone. It is goodness that imparts itself 
(rowovinn apetn, Pol., iii., xiii. 3). With such a 
history and such an alliance of noble and divine 
thoughts the Hellenic 6inavocivn had gifts to 
impart to Judaism as well as gifts to receive. The 
knowledge of all that é:exawetvy meant and con- 
noted would incline the Hellenic proselyte to view 
with favour a religion which was based upon 
righteousness. And soon he would learn that, as 
an attribute of Jehovah, “ righteousness” had risen 
to higher levels than ever in Greek philosophy. 

But as with dydmn, usage lowered the concep- 
tion of righteousness, and in the decline of Juda- 
ism righteousness came to signify little more than 
an exact performance of legal requirements, which 
was often destructive of righteousness in its higher 
and truer sense. 

It was the office of Christianity, then, to define 
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and exemplify 8&«asocvvn, the true righteousness. 
The righteousness of the New Testament goes 
back to the righteousness of the Old Testament 
as its type, but enlarges its scope with the deeper 
and wider revelation in Christ. 

Out of the vast subject here suggested three 
points may be selected to illustrate the developed 
idea of righteousness through Christianity. 

1. The gradual revelation of a divine righteous- 
ness in the gospel accounts for the power of the 
gospel and for its effectiveness for salvation. The 
gospel is a force working for salvation Jdecause 
righteousness is revealed in it. This great truth is 
expressed in Romans i. 17: ducavocvvn yap Qeod ev 
avuT@ aTrokanvTTeTat €x Tiatews els iat, KAOwS 
yéeypatrat, 6 Sé Sixatos éx wiorews Enoetat (For 
therein is revealed a righteousness of God by faith 
unto faith: as it is written, But the righteous shall 
live by faith). Here righteousness is regarded as 
inherent in God and imparted to man, Its con- 
dition and starting-point is faith, and in the process 
of revelation faith grows and deepens (é« wictews 
eis aiotwv). This divine righteousness, then, is 
revealed or manifested in the life of a human soul, 
and in the movements of the world and of society. 
It is for a Christian the key to history, and the 
explanation of the deepest mystery of our faith, 
the atonement through Jesus Christ : 6v wpoéero 6 
Oeds iAaatipiov bid Tiotews ev TH adTod aipate, 
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eis EvderEsy ths Ssxavocvvns avtod (Whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by His 
blood to show forth His righteousness, Rom. 
fit, 2). 

2. The important phrase (Rom. iii. 26), eds 7d 
elvat avtov Sixaov Kat Sixavodvta Tov éx TiaTews 
Inood (That he might himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus), emphasizes 
and explains 8:xatoovvn Qeod (a righteousness of 
God). It teaches that the righteousness of God is 
the cause of man’s righteousness. To use logical 
expressions, it is the formal, efficient and final 
cause of man’s righteousness. For divine and 
human righteousness are one and the same thing, 
and human righteousness springs from, and is 
always aiming at, divine righteousness, This isa 
purely Christian truth, and rests upon the mystery 
of the Incarnation. The expression itself, ets 7d 
elvar avtov dixatoy Kal Sixavodvta, does not mean 
“in order that he should be just and yet the 
justifier ’’—there is no concessive force in the par- 
ticiple—but “that he should be just and the 
justifier,” righteous and giver of righteousness. 
As to 8&xavody, we take it in its first and literal 
meaning “to make righteous,” rather than in its 
forensic meaning “to acquit.” But, indeed, closely 
examined, the two meanings coincide. And the 
difficulty disappears if we remember that all 
human righteousness is imperfect, and that divine 
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forgiveness is accorded to incipient, and therefore 
an imperfect, righteousness; and, secondly, that 
acquittal of a prisoner by a human judge implies, 
and is intended to convey, the innocence of the 
accused person. Acdquittal, therefore, by a divine 
Judge not only implies, but proves righteousness 
to exist, the result of forgiveness through the 
creative power of a merciful God. 

3. A third accession of meaning which righteous- 
ness has received through the Christian revelation 
is concerned with the meaning and results of it as 
an attribute of God in Christ Jesus. As such 
righteousness is the source and ground of forgive- 
ness of sins. This truth is expressed in 1 John i. 
9: €av dmoroyamev Tas amapTias NuaY, TIaTOS 
eotw Kal Sixavos iva adh nuiv tas dmaptias, nat 
Kabapion nuas ato macns adixias : “If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,” 
The use of the particle va (in order that) with 
adjectives and nouns is characteristic of St. John’s 
style ; comp. John i. 27, a&tos tva «.7.r.: 1 John 
iii, 11, 7) ayyedla ... tva «.7.X.: 1 John iv. 21, 
THY evTOATY Exouev at’ avTod, iva x.T.X. In these 
and other passages iva expresses both purpose or 
aim, and result. For in the Hebrew thought 
where divine action is concerned, aim and result 
are identified, The teaching, then, of the words 
cited above is that the faithfulness (wloris) and 
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righteousness (duaavoovvn) of God have for aim and 
result remission of sins and cleansing from all 
unrighteousness on the condition of confession of 
sins. Here dscavoovvn combines in an ascending 
scale the Greek, and Jewish, and Christian use of 
the word. It contains the original Greek sense of 
due apportionment, the Hebrew sense of the 
divine character of righteousness tending to mercy 
and forgiveness, and the extended Christian sense 
of forgiveness through Jesus Christ, who is essen- 
tially Sécasos, the “ Righteous One,” 1 John ii. 1: 
TapaxrAntov Exouev pos Tov tatépa, "Inoovv 
Xpiotov Sikatov (We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous), where, as 
Bishop Westcott says, “the adjective is not a 
simple epithet, but marks predicatively (“ being as 
He is righteous”) that characteristic of the Lord 
which gives efficacy to His advocacy of man.” 

It may be remarked that the rendering of the 
adjective and noun by “just” and “justice” 
respectively in place of “righteous ” and “righteous- 
ness” is, perhaps, inevitable. But the result is a 
loss to the English reader, and there is always 
a danger lest the use of the alternative rendering 
should unconsciously influence the mind by sug- 
gesting human analogies which certainly ought 
not to be pressed. 

But verbal dangers of this kind meet the theo- 
logical student at every turn ; and an examination 
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into the history of Christian controversy will show 
the risk of basing arguments on translated words, 
or on Greek words which are not found in those 
passages of the Greek Testament in which the 
dispute centres. 


XIV 


TRUTH IN JESUS: THE REVELATION 
OF CHRIST AND THE EXAMPLE OF 
CHRIST 


A STUDY IN THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 


"Lpeis be ovx o'rws éudbere Tov Xpiordv* velye avrov nKovoare kal ép 
aibr@ dddxOnre, Kaus éorw drdjOea év TY 'Incod._ EDA. iv. 20, 21. 
N arguing against a relapse into pagan im- 
morality, St. Paul definitely reminds his 
readers of what they had been taught in the 
synagogues of Asia, and more especially, perhaps, 
in the lecture-room of Tyrannus (Acts xix. 9). 
And in particular he is showing that the teaching 
is inconsistent with the former profligacy, which as 
Christians they have abandoned. The special and 
central phrase in this passage, “truth in Jesus,” is 
used as a kind of touchstone to serve as test and 
standard in conduct and belief. And although 
the expression is found here only in the New 
Testament, it may well be understood as under- 
lying the whole argument of the Epistle, and 
indeed may be thought to summarize and recall 


the entire range of the apostle’s teaching in Asia, 
157 
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There is a brevity and lack of explanation about 
the phrase which seem to suggest its use as a 
formula familiar to his disciples. 

In the immediately preceding context (vv. 18 
and 19) the apostle notes the cause and source of 
the sensual indulgence (acéAyeva) and impurity 
(axa0apoia) into which the pagan life had sunk. 
He traces the awful corruption to an intellectual 
rather than to a moral source. “The Gentiles,” 
he says, “are walking in the vanity of their mind, 
having been darkened in their intellect (dvavoéia), 
alienated from the life of God, because of the 
ignorance that is in them (61a tHv dyvovay Tih 
ovaav év avtois), because of the hardening pro- 
cess (mo@pwow) going on in their hearts, who 
being past feeling gave themselves up to sensu- 
ality with a view to (eis) working all uncleanness 
with greediness.” Then, turning to his converts, 
the apostle says emphatically, “But you”—no 
longer pagan—did not so learn the Christ, i.e. learn 
what the Christ is in nature, office, life and revela- 
tion, “if indeed ye heard Him and were taught 
in Him”—the Christ being the central point (év 
avr@) of instruction—“ even as truth is in Jesus.” 

The words which follow sum up briefly the 
substance of the instruction in Christ referred to : 
“that ye put off once for all (a7ro@éoOar), accord- 
ing to the former manner of life, the old man, 
who is being gradually destroyed in the way of 
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the lusts of deceit, but be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and put on once for all (évévcac@ar) 
the new man, who was created according to God 
in righteousness and holiness of the truth.” 

The passage as a whole may be regarded as 
St. Paul’s summary of Christian education on the 
basis of “truth as it is in Jesus”; and the most 
noticeable point in this summary is the stress laid 
by the Apostle on the perfecting and sanctifi- 
cation of the intellect. The ultimate cause of 
corruption lay in the vanity of mind, the darkness 
of the intellect and inherent ignorance, and the 
alienation from the life of God. We have the 
same teaching in Romans i. 21-23, where the ex- 
pressions are almost verbally identical. There 
was indeed a recognition of God (yvévtes tov 
Ocov) but they were stultified in their reasonings 
(éuatawmbncav év tois biaroyicpois abitov), and 
their senseless or unintelligent heart was dark- 
ened (écxoticOn 4% dovveros avTav Kapbia). In 
2 Corinthians iv. 4, the god of this world is 
described as blinding the thoughts of the un- 
believing (érUdpdwoev Ta vonpata TOV aticTwv). 
In chap. v. 15 of this Epistle the expression 
axpiBas tmepirateiv implies a kind of scientific 
precision in the Christian life. 

The conception of intellectual blindness helps 
us to understand the words which we are chief- 
ly considering. If intellectual aberration and 
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estrangement from the life of God has been the 
cause of corruption and consequent misery, the 
return to a higher life must be through an 
apprehension of absolute truth, ie. as truth 
exemplified in the Person of Jesus, and a resump- 
tion of the image of God obscured or lost by sin. 

The expression pabeiv rov Xpicrtov, “to learn the 
Christ” or Messiah, has no exact parallel in the 
New Testament; it is, however, sufficiently illus- 
strated by the words of Euripides cited by Cremer, 
dy’ éudbcO judas dre 8 eypay ove ndere (Eur. 
Bacch. 1345). And light may be thrown upon it 
by such expressions as Tov yydvar avrov (to know 
him, Phil. iii, 10), «npyccew tov Xpucrov (to 
preach Christ), and the proverbial phrase yas 
ceavrov (know thyself). It is further explained 
and expounded by the words which follow: 
neovoare (heard him) . . . édudadyOnte ev aire 
(were taught in him)—xxovcarte referring to the 
first preaching of the gospel and the response to 
it ;' édvdayOnre to the subsequent catechetical in- 
struction (comp. Luke i. 4). 

This instruction we know St. Paul to have 
carried on in Ephesus first in the synagogue and 
afterwards for three years in the lecture-room of 
Tyrannus (Acts xix. 9). It must be remembered 


? dxovew is not merely to hear, but to hear and understand. 


For instance, when Jesus says dkovcare thy wapaBodhy rod 
owelpovros (Matt. xiii. 18) the meaning is “learn or apprehend 
the interpretation of the parable.” 
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that in doing this St. Paul was following a line 
of teaching with which his Jewish hearers were 
familiar; for the character and mission of the 
Messiah was a frequent subject both of specula- 
tion and of preaching in the Rabbinic schools. In 
this sense both Jew and proselyte among St. 
Paul’s converts had already “learnt Christ.” In 
preaching Christ, then, St. Paul brought fresh 
light to an old subject. With him Messianic 
teaching had ceased to be theoretical or specula- 
tive. His teaching consisted in proving that 
“Jesus is the Christ” (Acts xvii. 3, xviii. 5; 
comp. v. 49, xviii. 28). And consequently hence- 
forth to know Jesus is to know the Christ. In 
other words, the only interpretation of the Messiah 
is to be found in Jesus. St. Paul says in effect 
to his disciples: “If you can only grasp truth as 
exhibited, illustrated and taught by the life, acts 
and words of Jesus, you will know the truth about 
the expected Messiah of the Jews.” 

The word xaos, “even as,” “in accordance 
with,” denotes a rule or principle of teaching and 
interpretation: “truth in Jesus,”! then, is the rule 
and principle of all Christian education. 

1 The expression “in Jesus” finds a parallel in Acts iv. 2, 
where the apostles are said to have proclaimed or preached 
the Resurrection in Jesus, i.e. proved the fact and possibility 
of resurrection by adducing the fact of the Resurrection of 


Jesus. So here “truth in Jesus” is truth as set forth in His 
person and doctrine. 


H.B, TY 
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We may here note that the rendering of the 
A.V., che truth, as if it meant the truth of the gos- 
pel, both narrows and obscures the meaning of this 
profound and important phrase. AAzj@ea, used 
without the definite article, signifies truth in its 
abstract and general sense, and includes every 
aspect of truth, both in regard to intellectual and 
spiritual verities and to righteousness of life and 
conduct. On the one hand “truth in Jesus” is a 
revelation of the nature and pre-existence of the 
Christ ; of the relation of the finite to the infinite in 
Him, that is, of the secret of humanity in relation 
to the Divine; and, on the other hand, it is the 
example of Jesus which is the criterion of Christian 
morality and teaching. 

The expression “alienated from the life of God” 
is of great importance in the interpretation of the 
whole passage, and especially in regard to the 
phrase we are considering. The indwelling life of 
God is, as the Apostle teaches us, the secret of all 
morality and holiness, But righteousness and 
holiness belong to and are part of that truth which 
teaches the true relation of God to man (kticOévra 
év Sixatocvvn Kai dovoTnte THs adnOetas, created in 
righteousness and holiness of truth, Eph. iv. 24). 
If, then, ignorance and alienation from the life of 
God are the sources of corruption, instruction in 
Christ on the lines of truth as manifested in Jesus, 
and a recognition of the indwelling Christ, are the 
correction and remedy for pagan error. 
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Thus regarded, “truth in Jesus,” proved to be 
the Christ, has an infinite range. It touches every 
part of human life and intelligence, and purifies 
and illuminates all that it touches. It is the under- 
lying and connecting thought of the whole of this 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

I, First “truth in Jesus” is a revelation. It is 
a revelation of the nature and existence of Christ, 
and of the true relation between the finite and 
infinite. The profound statement in chap. i. 4 of 
this Epistle lies at the root of all Christian morality 
and teaching : “Even as He chose (é£eréEaro) us 
in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blemish before Him 
in love: having preordained (apoopicas) us unto 
adoption as sons through Christ unto Himself.” 
This mystic union between God and man, then, 
is a truth known primarily by revelation ; but it is 
a truth to which there is a response in the human 
consciousness. Prof. Caird has shown’ that not 
only does the human sense of limitation prove the 
existence of the divine element within us, but that 
it is to the conscious falling short of an infinite 
standard that the pain of ignorance and error is 
due. It is the sense of 

“A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated, thoughts ”,.(Wordsworth). 
And when Shakespeare speaks of man as “infinite 
1 Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, \. 181. 
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in faculties, and in apprehension like a god,” he 
expresses the same consciousness of the divine 
indwelling, and of the truth revealed in Jesus. 

2. Truth as perfection or completeness of human- 
ity. This aspect of the “truth in Jesus” follows, 
as a necessary consequence, the revelation of the 
true nature of man. Perfection of humanity is 
found in Jesus Christ alone. He alone is perfect 
man. But the believer is described as a divine 
creation (soinwa, chap. ii. 10), fashioned in Christ 
Jesus, and therefore faultlessly perfect in intention 
and aim. True human education is continually 
tending towards this completeness: eis dvdpa 
TédELoV, Els péTPOV HALKIAS TOD TANPWLATOS TOD 
Xptorov (unto a full grown man, unto the measure 
of the fulness of Christ, iv. 13) As Christ is the 
perfect revelation of the Father, and the perfect 
pattern of life,as He is “ He that is true” (Rev. iii. 
14, dAnGuves signifies more than a4A76ns), so in Him 
the believer can be “ perfect even as the Father in 
heaven is perfect.” And at every step and stage 
in this progress to perfection the apostolic formula 
of “truth in Jesus” is the test and standard of 
advance. 

No act of Jesus Christ as Son of Man was self- 
centred. Each had reference to the whole of 
humanity, and was therefore, in the Aristotelian 
sense, not only good and wise, but in a profound 
sense true, as expressive of human nature in its 
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perfect operation! Here then also “truth in 
Jesus” is the test and model of all true and beauti- 
ful action. When Jesus calls a simple act of 
devotion xanov,? He recognizes in it that which is 
not individual but catholic. It was good and true 
to that higher spiritual nature of man which makes 
the whole world kin; therefore, ‘“‘ Wheresoever the 
gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her” (Mark xiv. 9). 

3. Truth as harmony and right adjustment of 
parts. But if “truth in Jesus” signifies exact con- 
formity with the highest conception of human 
nature as revealed in Christ Jesus, it also implies 
harmony and co-operation in the working of the 
several parts of our nature as a whole—spirit, will, 
intellect, all energies of mind and body—working 
together in perfect harmony and in due relation to 
one another. 

Transferred to the mystical body of Christ, of 
which all believers are members, the thought of 
perfect harmony and co-operation of the members 
for a common end is used to explain and enforce 
the need of unity in the Christian Church. Dis- 
union is another word for hostility, and union is 
another word for peace. But the effect of the 


1 See Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics, p. 206. 
3 kadov Epyov elpydoaro (she hath wrought a good work), 
Mark xiv. 6. 
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Incarnation was essentially to make peace. In 
a profound sense, Christ is our peace. Hostility 
or disunion was slain through His Cross (ii. 16) 
on which Jew and Gentile were made one in Christ. 
Then variety of function is no more a violation of 
Christian unity than variety of function in the 
members of the body impairs its unity. On the 
contrary, such variety is essential to the highest 
conception of unity, as St. Paul explains in vv. 15 
and 16 of chap. iv. Where the close connexion 
between truth and harmony of co-operation is 
brought out in the phrase addnOevovtes év ayarn, 
that is not only “speaking the truth” (although 
that is included), but doing the truth, bringing to 
pass that completeness of harmony and adjustment 
in operation which is essential to every perfect 
organization and to all spiritual and physical 
healthfulness. 

4. Truth as correspondence of belief with reality. 
Closely linked with oneness, of truth of co-opera- 
tion, is oneness or truth in belief, exact correspon- 
dence between that which exists and that which 
is thought to exist. Here the relation between 
truth and faith is close. Truth holds what faith 
sees. St. Paul shows that the object and result of 
diversity in ministry is the achievement of unity of 
faith, and full knowledge (éméyvwots) of the Son of 
God. The full-grown and perfect man, who has 
reached the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
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Christ (iv. 13), is no longer like a child swayed and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine (ii. 14). 
Here “truth in Jesus” is truth in the faithful wit- 
ness (Rev. iii. 14), who testifies that which He has 
seen with the Father (John viii. 38). 

5. Lvuth as correspondence of word with fact, 
truth in statement. This is the truth which sweeps 
away those discrepancies between fact and speech 
which even the heathen poet laments : 


a, A x \ \ , ee , ” 
hed’ ped: TO wn TA Tpdyuar’ avOpwrrois exe 
\ 9: -® \ \s \ , 
govnv iv’ haoav und€év ot Sevvot Ayo. 


(Eur. Aap) ft Axi 2:2.) 
“ Alas, that things done have not a voice for men 
in order that fine words might have counted for 
nothing.” 

As in the last section “truth in Jesus” signifies 
the truth of the testimony as to things invisible 
and eternal, “seen with the Father,” so here 
“truth in Jesus” is truth resting on the testimony 
as to earthly things of Him who is Himself the 
truth, who is “the faithful witness,” possessing 
absolute knowledge and absolute veracity, never 
swerving one hair’s breadth from that “golden and 
narrow line” of truth which, as Ruskin taught, 
“the very powers and virtues which lean upon it 
bend” (The Seven Lamps of Architecture, chap. ii.). 
St. Paul shows that righteousness and _ holiness 
(iv. 24), which belong to the truth, necessarily 
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repudiate falsehood, which is inconsistent both 
with the character of God and with the oneness of 
the members of Christ. 

6. Truthin achievement of aim. Another sense 
of truth is correspondence between achievement 
and aim, and between the purpose for which an 
instrument is intended and the use made of that 
instrument, In Christ Jesus there was perfect 
achievement of purpose, and in all His acts and in 
the working of all His powers there was precise 
adaptation to the end designed. It is this depth 
of meaning which we may read into the last 
mysterious word of the Christ—reréreorae (it is 
finished). The work hath been accomplished at 
the predestined moment of time (els ofxovouiav 
TOU TANPWLATOS TOV Katp@v, Chap. i. 10), and by the 
means purposed before the foundation of the world 
(po KataBorhs Kéopou, chap. i. 4). Therefore it is 
inferred that the sanctified members of the mystical 
body of Christ will here also recognize “truth in 
Jesus,” and as exact and scrupulous imitators of 
Him will use and regulate all their faculties of 
mind and will and passion in accordance with their 
natural and intended purpose and not in the 
service of sin and profligacy (compare Rom. vi. 13), 
or of untruth. 

7. Truth in education and in controversy. St. 
Paul has shown in this Epistle to the Ephesians 
how penetrating is this principle of truth in Jesus. 
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It was the criterion of the apostles’ teaching in the 
School of Tyrannus and elsewhere. And it is the 
foundation on which must rest all Christian teach- 
ing on history, art, the nature of man, religion and 
ethics. It is the principle which should rule all 
controversy, and especially religious controversy. 
Truth in Jesus is, as we have seen, partly a revela- 
tion, partly an example. But it is a revelation 
within limits (Matt. xxiv. 36). All controversy, 
therefore, should pause on the threshold of the 
unrevealed, and be content to wait. And if we 
remember that the chief root of controversial bitter- 
ness is dogmatism on the unknown and mysterious, 
it follows that “truth in Jesus,’ regarded as a 
limitation of human knowledge, ought to be a 
message of peace. 


XV 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD 


(1 CORINTHIANS XV. 29.) 


HE object of this note is to point out that 
“baptism for the dead” in a literal sense was 
not in itself an improbable custom nor even in the 
circumstances of those days wholly unjustifiable ; 
that St. Paul’s words are best explained by the 
existence of such a custom; and that a right ap- 
prehension of the custom in question will account 
for its entire disappearance from the Church and 
even from the memory of succeeding generations, 
and consequently for the difficulty of interpretation 
which ensued. 

Without reviewing at length the various explana- 
tions of the passage we venture to affirm generally 
that none of those interpretations which reject the 
literal meaning of “baptizing for the dead” would 
have been given unless the existence of such a 
custom had been deemed inconceivable, or at least 
open to very grave objection. Canon T. Evans, 
for instance, who in a very able note argues against 


the more obvious interpretation of the words, 
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alludes to the custom as “a monstrous superstition,” 
and Prof. Milligan speaks of it as “grotesque, 
superstitious and absurd” (The Resurrection of the 
Dead, p. 88). 

The explanations based on such preconceived 
opinions are for the most part forced and alien to 
the directness and simplicity of the language in 
which St. Paul expresses his arguments in the 
rest of the chapter. One interpretation, however, 
reached by a change in punctuation possesses some 
plausibility. By placing a note of interrogation 
after “baptized,” as well as after “dead,” it is 
possible to render the words: “What shall they 
do which are baptized? Is it for their dead 
(bodies) that they are baptized? If the dead are 
not raised at all, why then are they baptized for 
them?” In other words, baptism is in itself a 
strong argument for the Resurrection; for the 
results of it extend beyond the present life. 

Canon T. Evans (Speakers Commentary, ad loc. 
and in an additional note) accepts the rendering 
“for the dead” (A.V. and R.V.) as one which, 
“rightly understood, is good and may well be 
retained.” But he proceeds to give an interpreta- 
tion to the preposition “for” (émép) and to “the 
dead” (raév vexpov) which is certainly not obvious 
and on the surface. We need hardly say that an 
accomplished scholar like Canon Evans is right in 
affirming that the preposition obép signifies not 
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only “in behalf of,’ but also “on account of, with 
an interest in, concerning, with a view to,” etc. 
Compare among other instances cited by Blass 
(Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 135, Eng. 
Trans.) 2 Corinthians viii. 23, etre darép Titov (“as 
concerning”): xii. 8, bwép tovTov mapexddeca: 2 
Corinthians i. 6, brép THs buav TapakrAnoews, “to,” 
“with a view to.” What we have to say is that 
any of these renderings might be accepted in this 
passage, and that no one of them is incompatible 
with a very literal interpretation of it. 

But where we venture to differ from Canon Evans 
is not in the extended use of the preposition but 
in the extension of meaning which he gives to the 
words “the dead” (trav vexpwv). “ Both context 
and circumstance,” he says, “ together proclaim that 
the ulterior view of a neophyte’s mind bending 
over the long roll or class of the dead is their 
vesurrectton.” So that with Theophylact and other 
Greek Fathers he expounds the phrase “for the 
dead” as “with an interest in the resurrection of 
the dead,” or even “in expectation of the resurrec- 
tion.” Theophylact indeed paraphrases the words 
thus: ri 6 Gdws Kal BawriLovtas dvOpwrot imép 
avacTdgews, TovTéaTiv él mpocdoxia avacTdcews 
€t vexpot ovx éyetpovtar., (Why then are men bap- 
tized at all for resurrection, that is with an expecta- 
tion of resurrection, if the dead are not raised ?) 
In view of such a paraphrase we are tempted to 
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ask—lIf this was indeed the meaning of the apostle, 
why did he not use those words or words as clear 
and unambiguous? If the reading in the text had 
been “with a view to the resurrection” (émép rijs 
avactdcews) there would have been no difficulty 
or controversy in relation to this much disputed 
phrase. But what we doubt is that Theophylact’s 
paraphrase is a true representation of St. Paul’s 
words. 

Indeed, if St. Paul’s argument at this point were 
drawn from Christian baptism only, the words, “ for 
the dead,” or even, “for the resurrection,” would 
have been superfluous to sustain it. “Why then 
are men baptized if the dead rise not?” would be 
a sufficient argument as it stands, for of course 
baptism has a relation to a future life and implies 
a resurrection. But St. Paul had a purpose in 
adding “for the dead.” And the natural inference 
is that there is an allusion to a special usage in 
baptism. 

What that usage was may be conjectured from 
the circumstances of the Corinthian Church at the 
time. It was of course an infant Church consisting 
entirely of recent converts from Judaism and the 
various pagan cults. As yet there was no such 
thing as hereditary Christianity. To become a 
Christian was to break from the traditions of family 
and race. And to accept Christian privileges, 
union with Christ, a partaking of the divine nature 
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and a certain hope of an immortal life was to 
accept privileges from which many of those who 
were nearest and dearest to them had been de- 
barred by death. But the new converts had been 
taught that Christ had died for all men. He had 
died for the dead and the living alike, for parents 
or brethren or friends whom they had lost, Jew or 
pagan though they were. 

And as the Christian converts knew that only 
through union with Christ could their dead, who 
were living, enter upon the full enjoyment of im- 
mortal life a passionate desire would arise that all 
who with them had “ waited for the consolation of 
Israel” or who in paganism had been “seekers 
after God” should be brought into that union, and 
share with them the joy of the resurrection in 
Christ. They had been led to believe that the 
Lord would come “quickly ”—the moment of the 
parousia was close at hand, there seemed therefore 
to be an immediate prospect of rejoining the 
friends whom they had recently lost. And it was 
an agonizing thought that anything should separate 
them from the loved companionship. How then, 
the new converts might reason, could their de- 
parted friends, so like-minded with themselves, so 
prepared to receive Christ if that had been possible, 
how could they be brought into covenant with 
Him? Only by baptism as far as they knew. 
Could they not then be sponsors for these dead 
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friends living, as they knew they were, by the power 
of the resurrection? Could they not answer for 
their faith as they answered for their unconscious 
babes in baptism? It was only one step further 
to ask—Could they not be baptized for them? 
Such we may imagine to ourselves was the train 
of thought which led on to “baptism for the dead.” 
We must remember that the revelation of immor- 
tality, or incorruptibility (4¢@apcia), through the 
gospel, the certainty that departed friends were 
living, must have had an overwhelming effect on 
the first converts which it is difficult for us fully to 
realize. In the light of that revealed and certified 
truth all kinds of possibilities would present them- 
selves. No limits could be set to the far-reaching 
power of this resurrection. And if the means of 
realizing ardent hopes was erroneous, it was at 
least human and pathetic ; and, however question- 
able in itself, the usage implied belief in the future 
life, in the resurrection of the dead, in the efficacy of 
the resurrection of Christ and in the value of baptism. 
- Nor must it be forgotten that the thought of 
substitution lies at the root of Christian doctrine, 
and that therefore there would be no objection zx 
limine for a Christian believer to the teaching that 
a vicarious act of love and piety might benefit 
those on whose behalf it was wrought. 

It is natural to suppose that thoughts and uses 
would spring into existence under the first impulse 
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of the proved fact of the resurrection, which could 
not be permanently sanctioned by the Church, and 
would pass away with a changed condition of things, 
and in the face ofa more settled doctrine. Among 
these, besides “baptism for the dead,” may be 
reckoned, “speaking with tongues” and exorcism, 
and that ceremonial unction by presbyters de- 
scribed in St. James v. 14. 

When we come to consider St. Paul’s relation 
to this usage, supposing it to exist, it may be ob- 
served that the change from the third person in vw. 29 
to the first person in v. 30 implies that the apostle 
does not associate himself with the belief, which 
was possibly local and confined to a small group 
of Christians in Corinth. The form of the expres- 
sion ot Bamrifouevor brép tTav vexp@v (they which 
are baptized for the dead) appears to indicate a 
party distinguished from the general body of the 
Church. It is true that St. Paul bases one part of 
his argument on the usage. The very intensity of 
belief in the resurrection which the custom implied 
would make an appeal to it more telling. The belief 
itself was vital though the custom which grew out 
of it may have been inexpedient or even indefen- 
sible. But may not this have been a case where, 
if excision was needed, it was expedient to carry 
it out tenderly and without precipitation? May 
it not have been a point on which the Apostle 
hesitated to speak authoritatively at once? 
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Here indeed it may be noted that even at this 
day there is far from being agreement in Christen- 
dom as to the relations between the living and the 
departed who are in Paradise. 

In any case the custom, limited as we conceive 
it to be, would vanish with the condition of things 
which made it possible. It would have no place 
in the generation which followed. In the second 
century indeed we have traces of vicarious baptism 
practised by certain heretical sects, a custom 
possibly founded on these words of St. Paul, but 
one which is according to our theory to be entirely 
dissociated from the primitive usage, the existence 
of which we infer from this passage. 

We may add that it was in all probability the 
use of vicarious baptism by the Marcionites that 
induced the Greek Fathers to give an interpreta- 
tion to this celebrated passage, which would lend 
no support to a custom entirely discredited by 
the Church. 

But a further objection has been made. It has 
been said—How could an argument founded on 
“baptism for the dead” be efficacious as against 
persons who denied the resurrection? To this it 
may be answered that with absolute unbelievers no 
argument derived from baptism would have weight ; 
but the whole of the Apostle’s reasoning in this 
chapter is directed rather to confirm and warn the 
wavering than to refute the unbelieving. 

H.B. 12 
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We ought not perhaps to conclude these remarks 
without referring to Prof. Milligan’s interpretation 
of the passage. According to this scholar “the 
dead” are the Christian dead who are at rest but 
still awaiting the completed victory of Christ. 
Every one therefore who is baptized and suffers for 
Christ, helping as he does to fill up the number of 
the elect, hastens the coming of Christ and the 
consummation of the bliss of His saints, and in 
this sense is baptized for the benefit or advantage 
of the dead in Christ. St. Paul’s thought here is, 
he says, substantially the same as that which he 
expresses when writing to the Colossians—* Now 
I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up 
on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake which is 
the Christ” (Col. i. 24). 

Expressed very briefly our objections to this 
exposition are—(1) that Prof. Milligan imposes on 
ot Bamrtifopevor (those which are baptized) a wider 
meaning than it can bear in this passage when he 
includes in it the thought of the trials and suffer- 
ings then inseparable from the Christian profession. 
(2) Although no doubt each Christian baptism 
does or may contribute to the completion of the 
number of the elect, still it cannot be regarded as 
a prominent thought or one usually present to the 
minds of the candidates for baptism as a motive. 
(3) The thought does not add to the force of St. 
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Paul’s argument, which would have been equally 
strong without the addition of “for the dead.” 
(4) If the thought of suffering be brought into this 
clause the argument is substantially identical with 
that which follows. 

In conclusion we do not find any of the interpre- 
tations offered for the solution of this passage 
entirely convincing or satisfactory. There are 
none which do not more or less convey the 
impression of “explaining away.” And on the 
other hand the existence of a practice to which 
the most literal and obvious interpretation points 
is neither so improbable or so indefensible as most 
commentators have supposed. At any rate the 
words stand written without any question of 
authenticity, demanding a solution: sz guid 
novisti rectius istis | candidus tmpertt, st non, his 


uleré mecum, 


XVI 


1 CORINTHIANS XV. 29-34 
AN ARGUMENT AND AN APPEAL 


T the close of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians St. Paul finds it necessary to recapitu- 
late his gospel, laying especial stress on the death, 
burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ (amé0avev 
. eragn . . . eynyeptat, ‘died . . . was buried 
. . . hath been raised,’ xv. 3, 4), on the significance 
of that death (tmép tev duaptidv Huey, ‘for our 
sins, v. 3), and on the correspondence of the death 
and resurrection of Christ with prophecy (kata tas 
ypapas, ‘according to the Scriptures, vv. 3, 4). 
This recapitulation is enriched by several par- 
ticulars of surpassing interest—the appearance of 
the risen Christ to Cephas, to the Twelve, (strictly 
of course to the Eleven,) to the five hundred 
brethren at once, to James the Lord’s brother, and 
to all the Apostles (rots drroaréAas macw). This, 
as distinct from His appearance to the Eleven, may 
imply a wider meaning of the word “ apostle.” 
The apostle then proceeds to argue from the 


proved fact of the resurrection of Christ the resur- 
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rection of the dead generally. It is surprising that 
the argument should have become necessary. To 
us it seems inconsistent to believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ and yet to disbelieve in the resur- 
rection of the dead. But through all the ages 
inconsistency has been a note of unbelief. 

St. Paul rests his argument in its first stages on 
the proved and acknowledged fact of the resur- 
rection of Christ. From that fact to a general 
resurrection of the dead is a necessary inference. 
The truth of the one stands or falls with the truth 
of the other. This is what St. Paul presses in a 
passage of sublime Christology, which is one of the 
most precious possessions of the Church (1 Cor. 
XV. 20—28),. 

It is, however, in regard to the next step in St. 
Paul's great argument (vv. 29-32) and on the short 
digression which follows (vv. 33, 34) that we desire 
to offer an explanation. 

I. Up to this point, as we have seen, the apostle 
has been establishing the truth of the resurrection 
by the testimony of accredited witnesses to external 
facts. He now proceeds to prove his thesis by a 
different kind of evidence which does not lie on 
the surface. Consequently the two statements of 
fact used in support of it seems to interrupt and 
break into the argument instead of helping to 
build it up. Rightly regarded, however, these 
words are an appeal to the deepest and most con- 
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vincing source of proof, and the digression which 
follows is valuable as indicating both the cause of 
the lapse in faith, and the character of the lapsed. 

In verse 29 the much disputed words occur 
respecting baptism for the dead, which have been 
discussed in the last chapter. Here it will suffice 
to remark that, whatever interpretation of the 
words be accepted, the argument rests on a deduc- 
tion from the Christian rite of baptism. 

The Apostle then proceeds in further proof of 
the resurrection to refer to his personal experience. 
He describes a life of hourly danger, of hardship, 
and self-sacrifice. He does not suggest that this 
is the best possible life, but he suggests that, with 
the motive which inspires him, it is the only 
possible one. Side by side with his own plan of 
life, and in contrast with it, he places the Epicurean 
life-formula, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die” (fPaywpev cal wiwpev avfpiov yap atroOvncKopey, 
Vv. 32), as a conceivable alternative.1 

But here it may be asked, How does baptism 
for the dead, or how does this life of sacrifice, 
hardship and danger endured for Christ’s sake, and 
in faith of the resurrection, prove the fact of the 
resurrection? The truth is that in both cases the 


* With this phrase descriptive of the worldly life of 
pleasure compare what the unwise rich man says to his 
soul: “ Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry” (Luke 
xii. 18). 
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strength of the argument is suggested and not 
expressed. It lies in the deep consciousness of 
the candidate for baptism, or of the Apostle 
reviewing his life, that he is not mistaken. The 
Apostle’s argument rests on the instinctive con- 
viction, which impels him to believe that he is 
right and wise in sacrificing everything for Christ, 
and the truth of the resurrection. And in such 
matters the argument from instinct affords the 
strongest possible evidence. It is one from which 
there is no appeal. Instinctive action is divinely 
guided action, and is never at fault. Wherever 
verification is possible it is found that the end 
suggested by instinct is a right end, often an end 
necessary for the preservation and development of 
life, and that the means suggested by instinct for 
achieving the end are the best adapted for the 
purpose. It is therefore a reasonable inference 
that, where verification is not possible, the end 
suggested by instinctive consciousness is right, and 
the means true. This is not of course the only 
passage in which St. Paul appeals to this infallible 
test of spiritual facts. Compare, for instance, 
“But unto us God revealed them (ie. divine 
mysteries) through the Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 
. . . But we received not the spirit of the world, 
but the Spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things which are freely given to us of 
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God” (1 Cor. ii. 10-12). And in a passage still 
more nearly akin to the subject of the resurrection 
he writes: “Now He that hath wrought us for this 
very thing (ie. eternal life) is God, who gave unto 
us the earnest of the Spirit” (2 Cor. v. 5); that is, 
God gave us an inner witness and premonition 
that death is not an ending of life, but the passage 
to a higher life then beginning. 

St. Paul then argues for the truth of the resur- 
rection, not only from the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, which can be attested by many witnesses, but 
from that inward evidence of the Spirit, which he 
speaks of in the strictly parallel passage, which we 
have quoted from the Second Epistle. 

St. Paul then advances one step further in his 
argument. The same instinct, that proves the 
resurrection, proves that it is the very basis of life, 
and that the hope of the resurrection is the one 
thing that makes life worth living ; in considera- 
tion of which distress, pain, death, are matters of 
indifference. If this motive and basis of life be 
removed let the Epicurean or any other scheme of 
life be adopted, it matters not. If the dead be 
not raised, the apostle says in effect, I grant you 
that that life of sensual enjoyment may be justified 
in away. If you have not the Christian motive, I 
cannot expect you to lead the Christian life. 

Here, then, St. Paul makes pause in his argu- 
ment in order to warn those of his recent converts 
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who had lapsed into the old Epicurean life, or 
at least had tried to find the two lives compatible. 
It is this departure and digression from the train 
of his argument—or, more strictly, this change 
from argument to appeal—that gives a certain 
abruptness to these two verses, which disappears 
only if the connexion is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

We trace that connexion in the Epicurean 
formula, already alluded to, which the apostle 
uses to express the antithesis to the hard life of 
the Christian soldier: “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

It is hardly necessary to explain that, in using 
this phrase, St. Paul does not intend to argue 
that for those who have abandoned the Christian 
ideal the only alternative is a life of pure self-indul- 
gence. Even Epicurus himself and his school main- 
tained that happiness consisted in a moderate use 
of pleasure. What St. Paul does is to place in 
contrast the life in Christ and the life in pa- 
ganism. 

II. With the thought of that contrast the true 
underlying cause of the denial of the resurrection 
against which he is contending flashes into the 
apostle’s mind. Hence this digression from his 
argument is only apparent. The earnest com- 
pressed sentences which follow betray the emotion 
with which the warning is given. It is a direct 
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appeal to conscience—to that God-given sense 
already illuminated by Christian teaching and the 
power of the Incarnation. It is impossible, he tells 
these wavering disciples, for the high and spiritual 
thought of the resurrection and the resurrection 
life to exist in the heated atmosphere of Epicure- 
anism. There must be a complete severance 
between the old life and the new. It is the Words- 
worthian scheme of “high thinking and plain 
living” deepened, hardened and spiritualized. The 
Christian ideal must be nurtured in a brighter and 
purer air ; that “atmosphere of moral and religious 
influences which surrounds every man’s existence, 
of which he is often as little conscious as of the air 
he breathes, but without which spiritual life would 
be just as impossible as physical life under an 
exhausted reservoir” (W. R. Smith’s Prophets of 
Israel, p. 2). 

“Do not,” he says, “go on deceiving yourselves” 
(un mAavacGe, note the middle voice and present 
tense). Do not continue in that fatal mistake of 
expecting to live the old sensual life and still to 
keep your souls pure and your hope of the resurrec- 
tion bright and open ; “ Evil associations corrupt a 
good character,” or, as we might paraphrase it, 
“ Pagan companionships, and, consequently, pagan 
words and ideals corrupt and lower the higher life, 
which you have learnt to live in Christ.” The last 
words are an iambic line—@eipovow On ypjod’ 
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6utrtae Kakai—from the Thais of Menander.! The 
citation is peculiarly interesting, for Menander, a 
poet of the New Comedy, was a contemporary and 
close friend and disciple of Epicurus ? himself, of 
whose philosophy he was the poetical exponent. 
It is therefore not without a touch of irony that 
St. Paul cites the Epicurean poet against his own 
followers, infusing, as he does, a Christian inter- 
pretation into the pagan advice. Learn a lesson, 
the apostle says in effect, from your own favourite 
poet; give up the low companionship, which must 
mar and ruin the acquired Christian character. 
The expression which follows—é«vipparte Sicaiws 
—is not adequately rendered either in the Author- 
ised or the Revised Version. But “awake to 
righteousness” of the A.V. is certainly preferable to 
the bald and inaccurate “awake righteously” of 
the R.V. which could hardly convey a definite 
meaning to the English reader. In the first place 


1 In citing this line among the fragments ot Menander, 
Meineke (Menandri et Philemonis Fragmenta, p. 79) refers 
to this passage alone as the source of the quotation. Its 
ascription to Menander appears to rest on the authority 
of Jerome in notes on Tit. i.and Gal. iv. The evidence 
that it was a line in the Thais of that poet is derived from 
a marginal note in a MS. of the New Testament in the 
possession of H. Stephens. 

2 Menander and Epicurus were born in the same year at 
Athens, and spent their youth together as sharers in the 
same exercises (suvégnBor). (History of thé Literature of 
Ancient Greece, Miller and Donaldson, ii. 69.) 
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éxvmpare does not mean “awake.” Nydevyv is to 
be sober (see 1 Thess. v. 6; I Pet. v. 8); éxvigeuv 
“to be sober from or out of”; ie. to return to 
sobriety out of the dissipation into which you have 
plunged. Avcaiws presents some difficulty, which 
is not overcome by the literal “righteously” of the 
R.V. It implies that the life of soberness is the 
rightful and true life of a Christian believer. 
6 dixatos (the righteous man) is the man who satis- 
fies or fulfils all the claims upon him, who is right 
in what he does. Msxaiws means rightly or be- 
fittingly, and the clause may be paraphrased: 
“Return to the sobriety which befits the higher 
Christian life.’ Compare Titus ii. 11, 12, a passage 
nearly akin to this in thought: “ For the grace of 
God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
nstructing us, to the intent that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
godly in this present age” (. . . masdevouca nas 
iva apyvnodmevoe tiv acéBevav Kal Tas KoopmLKAaS 
émOupias, swppovws Kal Sixaiws Kal edvoeBds 
Enowpev ev Te vivaidvt). Kai wr) auaptavere (and 
sin not). This clause expresses the argument 
negatively. That life of self-indulgence and 
dissipation which had resulted in scepticism is 
characterized as an duapria (sin or mistake). For 
the Christian such a life was a mistake, a blunder, 
implying want of true spiritual insight. 

The need of this apostolic warning thus early in 
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the history of Christianity is abundantly affirmed 
by the experience of succeeding generations. The 
social life of paganism, with the cruelty and open 
vice of amphitheatre and stage, was for long a 
formidable and grave hindrance to the Christian 
disciple. But perhaps, as the apostle seems to 
foresee, the greatest danger of all lay in the excess, 
and vicious talk,and unwholesome atmosphere of 
the pagan banquet: “ Difficile inter epulas servatur 
pudicitia,” says Jerome. 

In the next phrase, dyvwoiav yap Ocod tives 
éyovow (some have no knowledge of God), the 
apostle has probably definitely in view the 
Epicurean associates whose companionship had a 
corrupting influence on the higher life. The 
Vulgate rightly renders twés by guzdam, persons, 
whom the Apostle does not care to designate more 
particularly, but who would be recognized. He 
says in effect to his lapsed converts, “Those 
Epicurean friends of yours are really ignorant of 
God notwithstanding their pretence of knowledge.” 
Here, as earlier in the Epistle, St. Paul claims the 
true philosophy and the capacity of knowing God 
for the Christian faith (comp. chap. i. 21-25). And 
here it is perhaps possible to trace the way in 
which this affectation of yv@ous (knowledge) had 
disturbed the faith of the new disciples in the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Menander, whose 
words are here quoted, belonged, as we have seen, 
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to the New Comedy, which, “ even more decidedly 
and more exclusively than the Middle Comedy, 
was rich in ridicule of the Platonic Academy, of 
the newly revived sect of the Pythagoreans, and 
of the orators and rhetoricians of the day.” 1 We 
can well believe that this critical tone was char- 
acteristic of the society to which St. Paul alludes 
in xaxal 6ueriae (evil communications). Nothing is 
more probable than that at the Epicurean symposia, 
into which the new converts were drawn, difficulties 
connected with the resurrection of the body would 
form the subject of scornful criticism, to which the 
Christian neophyte would not find it easy to reply. 
We may imagine one of these discomfited disciples 
laying before the apostle the difficulty, which has 
given occasion for the victorious answer with 
which the chapter concludes. 

This then suggests a link of connexion, and 
enables us to see a reference to the ddpwv (thou 
fool) of verse 36 to the ayvwotay (ignorance) of 
verse 34. 

It is not perhaps a mere coincidence that in 
refuting his Epicurean opponent the apostle should 
use the same expression, afpav, which our Lord 
applies in His parable to that other follower of the 
lower life (St. Luke xii. 19). | 

In this passage then, as we have shown, three 


1 History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, Miiller and 
Donaldson, ii. 60, 62. 
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characteristic points of St. Paul’s theology are 
brought into relation with his great argument for 
the resurrection: (1) The appeal to instinctive 
conviction; (2) The claim for the supremacy of 
the Wisdom of Christ ; (3) The need of severance 
from the world for the spiritual life. 

But there is another point, which does not appear 
on the surface of the argument, of too great 
practical importance to be overlooked. If we have 
rightly conjectured the genesis of the question on 
which St. Paul’s final argument is based, we have 
here a very early instance of an ‘insuperable’ 
objection to the faith of Christianity dispelled by 
a single word from an apostle. But for that 
authoritative word a false conception of Christian 
teaching on the momentous subject of the resurrec- 
tion might have continued to disturb the faith of 
uninstructed converts, such as those who fell 
easy victims to the philosophic criticism of the 
Corinthian symposta. The question might still be 
asked in scorn or doubt, “ How are the dead raised, 
and with what manner of body do they come ?” 
Throughout her history the Christian Church has 
suffered from such misconception of her faith as 
is implied in the question. Time after time the 
attempt has been made to proclaim as vital truths 
of Christianity tenets and,dogmas, which the wiser 
criticism of a succeeding age has found to be 
groundless, and not Christian truths at all. The 
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Calvinistic doctrine of election ; an a priori theory 
of accuracy in the Bible narrative resulting in 
forced explanation of discrepancies; the necessity 
ofa literal and unconditional fulfilment of prophecy; 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration; misinterpre- 
tation of particular texts—all these have in turn 
furnished ‘insuperable’ difficulties in the way of 
accepting Christianity. Some have been dispelled 
by a truer religious instinct and a deeper know- 
ledge; some are still with us, either slowly 
vanishing in the growing light; or else remaining, 
only to be dissolved in a flash of spiritual insight 
at the final revelation. 


XVII 


SALIn THINGS-7ARE, YOURS” 
(1° CORINTHIANS III. 22.) 


N the section of the Epistle which is closed with 
these words, St. Paul is dealing with two sub- 
jects not apparently connected, which he weaves 
together in an interesting and characteristic way. 
These subjects are, the factions which had arisen 
in the Church at Corinth, and the allurements of 
Greek philosophy. To both he applies the prin- 
ciple summed up in the words, “all things are 
yours.” It is a principle, which should rule out the 
spirit of faction from the Church ; and which should 
make philosophy subservient to the higher wisdom, 
which is the endowment of the Christian. 

The factions, which had arisen in the newly 
planted Church must have caused the deepest 
concern to the apostle. At the same time it might 
have been thought that his earnest appeal to his 
converts to be of one mind, to say the same thing, 
would have sufficed to stamp out this evil from the 
Christian community. Indeed the apostle does 
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certainly seem to dismiss this subject, and to pro- 
ceed to another subject of vital importance to the 
theology of the Church, the danger namely of being 
drawn away from the simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ by the subtlety and pride of Greek philoso-. 
phy. The transition is made in thisway. Incon- 
sidering the question of schism, the thought comes 
to the Apostle’s mind that he had not laid himself 
open to the charge of gaining adherents by bap- 
tizing the converts to the faith in Corinth. He 
might by so doing have created a distinction 
between those whom he had personally baptized 
and the rest. So he thanks God that with few 
exceptions he had baptized no one. The subject 
of baptism suggests the subject of preaching, and 
the subject of preaching leads the apostle to state 
the basis of the gospel, which he taught, and the 
simplicity of it, in contrast to the pagan philosophy, 
with which he had come in contact in Athens, and 
on which he had failed to make much impression 
by the line of argument there adopted. 

But in dealing with pagan philosophy and its 
dangers St. Paul does not forget the subject, with 
which he started, the spirit of faction. He revives 
it in the course of the argument directed against a 
human philosophy. 

He says at the opening of chapter iii., “I could 
not speak unto you as unto spiritual ”—as to men 
possessing the mvedua or Spirit of God—a gift 
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which far transcends the highest attainment of the 
Greek philosopher—a gift too which ought to make 
impossible such party strife as now divided and 
humiliated the Church of Corinth. 

It is a lofty argument which is pressed more 
closely still, “ Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” (iii, 16). 

This immeasurably great and precious possession 
lays the world at the feet of the followers of Jesus 
Christ :—“ Let no one glory in men. For all things 
are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come: all are yours ; and ye are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s” (ili. 23). As applied to 
Greek philosophy this principle is the foundation of 
a new and distinctively Christian philosophy, which 
is free to use the best results reached hitherto by 
the human mind, but at the same time is able by 
divine illumination to penetrate more deeply into 
the secret meaning of life. It would have been a 
happy thing for Christian thought and dogma if 
this principle had been observed, and if human 
speculation had been used, but not allowed to 
dominate the beliefs of Christendom, and to mould 
its doctrines. 

Even more important for the future of Christian- 
ity is the application of this principle to the spirit 
of faction. 
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Although the divisions which existed in the 
Church in Corinth were serious enough to be a 
source of danger and to call forth the warnings of 
the apostle, it is possible that almost unconsciously 
we exaggerate in our own minds their character 
and importance. Certainly the contentions were 
not of a kind to threaten the Church with heretical 
teaching. To see this we have only to compare 
the language of the apostle in this Epistle with 
that which he uses in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
or in the Epistle to the Colossians, when great and 
vital truths of Christianity were at stake. To the 
Galatians he writes: “I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you unto the grace 
of Christ unto another gospel: which is not another; 
but there be some that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the gospel of Christ” (Gal. i. 6-7). And to 
the Colossians: “ Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit after the tradi- 
tion of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ” (ii. 8). 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians there is no 
language approaching that in severity of tone or 
in presentiment of danger. Nor indeed, if we 
think of it, could there be. For however foolish 
and mistaken the Corinthians might be in ranging 
themselves in separate factions under the shelter of 
great names, there could be no suspicion of heresy 
or false teaching attached to the names of the 
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chosen leaders — St. Paul himself, St. Peter or 
Cephas, and Apollos, of whom St. Paul says at the 
end of his letter: “I besought him much to come 
unto you with the brethren ; and it was not at all 
his wish to come now ; but he will come when he 
shall have opportunity ” (xvi. 12). No one of these 
great teachers could be accused of bringing false 
doctrines into the Church of Christ. 

But one of these parties claimed in some exclusive 
way the right to call itself by the name of Christ 
Himself. In what sense this high claim was made, 
or what significance it had, we need not now 
inquire. But in all probability no intentional error 
was involved as to the nature or character of the 
Christ. For in that case the Apostle would cer- 
tainly have corrected such false teaching in express 
terms, 

On the whole St. Paul had reason to be thankful 
for the spiritual condition of this newly founded 
Church in Corinth. He says at the beginning of 
his message to it: “I thank my God always con- 
cerning you for the grace of God which was given 
you in Christ Jesus; that in every thing ye were 
enriched in Him, in all utterance, and in all know- 
ledge, even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
in you; so that ye come behind in no gift” (i. 4 
foll.). These are words of high commendation, 
hardly compatible with any deep-seated error or 
perversion of the gospel of Christ. 
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Still the apostle’s words convey a rebuke and 
warning needful for every age, and every branch of 
the Christian Church. And the words in which he 
sums up the argument, “All things are yours,” 
enshrine a great principle widely applicable to our 
own lives and conduct, and to the solution of many 
questions, besides its immediate reference to the 
oxyiowata (divisions) at Corinth. 

The apostle reminds his converts of the immense 
privilege, which they enjoy—the inestimable gift 
which they possess by their union with Christ 
(i. 30), which places them on a level, not only far 
above the uninspired wisdom of Greek philosophy 
but also above all questions of faction or party in 
the Church of Christ. For the two arguments run 
concurrently through the first three chapters of this 
Epistle; and the same determining principle is 
brought to bear on each. That principle is the 
implanted gift of God’s Holy Spirit; it is the 
indwelling Christ, who is made unto us “ Wisdom 
from God” (i. 30); it is “the Spirit that searcheth 
all things” (ii. 10); it is “the mind of Christ” 
which as Christians we have (ii. 16); it is the Spirit 
of God dwelling in us, which makes of every 
Christian a sanctuary of God, the innermost shrine 
of the temple in which God dwells (iii. 16). This 
is the great possession, which enables St. Paul to 
say to these young Christians: “All things are 
yours.” This was the wonderful new truth revealed 
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in Christ which was destined to revolutionize the 
world. It was the hidden manna, and the secret 
name, in possession of which, and in the knowledge 
of which all the glories and splendours and wisdom 
of that beautiful and refined Greek world, in which 
the apostle and his converts lived, counted for 
nothing except so far as they could be used for 
Christ. The Christian is taught to look on all 
things as his own, and himself as Christ’s ; all this 
vast inheritance therefore is to be used by him in 
the service of Christ, and consequently in the ser- 
vice of God. 

As an argument addressed to a small and out- 
wardly insignificant community, a large proportion 
of which were probably slaves, incapable of hold- 
ing property, it is one of astonishing significance. 
The terms in which St. Paul reveals the secret of 
this possession indicate how wide and distant its 
influence would be; “whether things present or 
things to come; all are yours”; the Christian 
slave held in his hand the future of the world’s 
history. There is therefore no limit to the appli- 
cation of the principle. 

For the moment the apostle brings it into 
relation with the divisions in the Church. He is 
blaming his converts for the wrong use they had 
made of their teachers. They had placed them- 
selves under those teachers ; they had become their 
disciples and followers, or at least had used their 
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names, and had made them guides and leaders 
instead of claiming them as their possession to be 
brought into the service of Christ. And many a 
time in Christian history has the same mistake 
been made. Christians have forgotten the great- 
ness of their endowment, and regarded men as 
masters, who were in reality their servants in 
Christ. Paul, Cephas and Apollos had each one 
gospel to preach, and one only. But each 
taught the gospel in his own way, in accordance 
with his own individual gift, and his own religious 
experience. One laid greater emphasis on one 
truth, another on a different truth. Such differ- 
ence is of course traceable in the books of the 
New Testament. It is the same gospel through- 
out, but there are different modes and aspects of 
teaching. St. Paul emphasizes the need of faith, 
St. James the need of works; St. Mark paints a 
vivid picture of the external life of the Saviour, 
St. John conveys to us the depths of His spiritual 
teaching. Different types of mind are attracted 
by different aspects of the truth. 

And yet how indispensable is each sacred 
writer, and each record of our Lord’s life and 
teaching. What a mistake it would be to say: 
“JT am of St. Mark, and I am of St. John; or I 
am of St. Paul, and I of St. James.” But this 
seems to have been what the Christians of Cor- 
inth did in their early enthusiasm for particular 
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teachers. And over and over again it has been 
done in the Christian Church in spite of the 
apostle’s warning. Great teachers have arisen ; 
a St. Augustine, a St. Francis, a St. Dominic, a 
Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, a Pusey; and men 
have classed themselves under their names with 
enthusiasm and devotion, and not without much 
spiritual profit in special ways, and in special 
cases, but on the whole to the detriment of the 
Church of Christ, as the apostle foresaw through 
his divinely inspired intelligence. 

What then would the apostle have us do? 
Would he have us turn away from these great 
lights as they shine forth in successive ages, as 
guides in dark places, and true beacon towers in 
the Church of Christ? Far from it. St. Paul 
would say to us, “ All things are yours” ; use 
them in the name and in the service of Christ. 
Use these varied ministries for your soul’s health ; 
but remember you are Christ’s; you do not belong 
to any preacher, however famous, or to any leader, 
however prominent in the Church of Christ. You 
are the servant of Christ; and so far as any 
teacher helps you to serve Him better, so far 
as he enlightens your understanding of divine 
mysteries, so far as he suggests or practises a 
godly rule of discipline, use him for your soul’s 
health, but do not be his blind follower or his 
slave, for “all things are yours.” 
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The clearness of St. Paul’s intuition is seen in 
this early warning against party feeling, as distinct 
from erroneous teaching. And in view of what 
has happened in the history of the Church of 
Christ the precept which he applies to that feeling 
is of unspeakable value. For when men once 
take sides the tendency is to disparage all who do 
not agree with them, and to reject the whole of an 
opponent’s teaching because they dissent from a 
part. But because all things are ours, we should 
try to bring all things into the service of Christ. 
And very often it is possible to learn much from 
a teacher, a Church, or a system, from which 
we have been accustomed to sever ourselves. 
Christians are beginning to discover or to re- 
discover this happier law in the religious life. 
There is far less of mutual recrimination than 
there used to be, and a far greater desire on the 
part of the different communities of Christians to 
understand one another ; and for each to appro- 
priate, and absorb that which is best and holiest in 
another’s system. This is the more excellent way. 
It is a step towards the unity which the apostle 
sets before us; and it is to put to practical use 
the lofty claim which the apostle makes for us 
that, through Christ, “all things are ours.” 


XVIII 
JUDAISTIC—CHRISTIANITY 


NE of the most interesting questions that 

meet us at the very threshold of Church 

history is the relation of the Christian Church to 
Judaism in the apostolic age. 

We all understand that Christianity sprang from 
Judaism, and is based upon it, and that the Old 
Testament leads up to the New Testament, and 
that the law of Moses finds its fullest development 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ and in the institu- 
tion of the Christian Church ; but what is not so 
clearly understood is, that for an appreciable time 
the followers of Jesus Christ appeared externally 
to be a religious sect or party among the Jews, 
not differing in outward observance from their 
brethren, who with them were continually in the 
temple, and with them observed the rites and 
ceremonies of the law ; and that it was only by a 
long process of argument and education under the 


guidance of the Holy Spirit that the Christian 
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Church emancipated itself from the trammels of 
Judaism, and, in possession of her rightful liberty, 
claimed the dominion of the world. 

In order to trace the process of the emancipa- 
tion clearly, we must first ascertain the exact 
attitude of our Lord to Judaism and the law ; and, 
secondly, the steps, by which the apostles, as 
evidenced in the Acts and the Epistles, guided the 
Church to its perfect development. 

In endeavouring to elucidate this fundamental 
question of the early Christian Church, acknow- 
ledgment should be made, at the outset, of the 
researches of the late Dr. Hort, and of the light 
which he has thrown on the whole subject.” 4 

According to Dr. Hort’s results we shall find 
that the problem of disentangling and emanci- 
pating Christian teaching from the traditions and 
authority of Judaism was more prominently present 
to the minds of the inspired writers of the New 
Testament than is generally thought; and that, 
contrary even to the authority of Bishop Lightfoot, 
certain important passages of the Epistles are to 
be referred to this question of Judaism, and not 
to heretical teaching of a different kind. 

First of all, then, what were the relations of 
Jesus Christ Himself to the law and to the spirit 
of Judaism ? 


1 By the publication of /udaistic Christianity. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
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From St. Luke’s narrative of the infancy we 
find that our Lord conformed to the requirements 
of the Mosaic law in His circumcision, in the 
presentation in the temple, and in the keeping of 
the Passover when He was twelve years of age 
During His ministry the same conformity to the 
religious life of His fellow-countrymen is observ- 
able. He taught in their synagogues, worshipped 
in the temple courts, and, like other Jews, paid 
the temple tax (Matt. xvii. 24-27). 

In regard to His teaching, He expressly dis- 
claims intention to destroy the existing order of 
things. 

Men might have expected that the new great 
Prophet would have swept away the ancient laws, 
and changed the whole basis of the religious life. 
To such He expressly says: “Think not” (as 
perhaps they were thinking), “think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets ; I am 
not come to destroy but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 17). 

These words give the key for the explanation of 
our Lord’s attitude to Judaism. Christianity was 
to be a fulfilment and completion of the Law; 
and the Sermon on the Mount contains the 
exposition of this teaching. 

Christ did not come to break down restraints, or 
to weaken the sense of duty imposed by the Law. 
The righteousness which Christ taught was not to 
be less, it was to be deeper and higher than the 
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righteousness of the Law. This is illustrated by 
several examples taken from obedience to the 
Decalogue, which are familiar to us all. 

Finally, the teaching is summed up in that 
great verse: “ All things, therefore, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets” (Matt. vii. 12). 

Then there is another side of our Lord’s teach- 
ing in regard to Judaism which is exemplified by 
His relations with St. John the Baptist. Two 
passages are of importance in regard to these 
relations: (a) Matt. ix. 14, fol/., and the parallels in 
Mark ii. and Luke v. (0) Matt. xi. 2-19; Luke 
vil. 18-35. : 

The first passage contains the difficult illustra- 
tions of the undressed cloth on an old garment, 
and of the new wine in old wine-skins. The 
second passage is that in which our Lord speaks 
of St. John as more than a prophet. The infer- 
ence to be gathered from the two passages is, that 
the old dispensation, as represented by the Baptist, 
is good, and that those who remain in it are not 
to be blamed, but that the dispensation which 
succeeds to it is better, and that those who belong 
to it are no longer bound by the obligations of 
the older covenant. “As John stands for the 
worthy representative of the law and the prophets 
in the old order, so the scribes and Pharisees 
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stand for its unworthy representatives.” 1 But our 
Lord’s rebuke of the scribes and Pharisees is not 
directed against their observance of the law, or 
even of traditions, but against their insistence on 
minute and trivial observances, and their un- 
worthy traditions, and their hypocrisy, and hard- 
ness of heart. 

In regard to the extension of Christianity to the 
Gentiles, our Lord, almost without exception, con- 
fines His own ministry to Israel, and He expressly 
charges the twelve apostles not to go “into any 
way of the Gentiles, or to enter into any city of 
the Samaritans, but to go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” (Matt.x.6). At the same time 
He intimates plainly that the gospel shall extend 
beyond the limits of the chosen people. “ Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice” (John x. 16). And again: “ Many shall 
come from the east and from the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. viii. 11). Then, 
above all, there is the last important charge, which 
makes the Lord’s will quite clear: “Go ye there- 
fore (‘therefore, because all authority in heaven 
and earth is given to Me), and bring all the nations 
into discipleship” (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

In the Acts (i. 8) the command is given more 


? Hort, of. cit. p. 28. 
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explicitly: “Ye shall be My witnesses both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” These and 
many other passages clearly prove the divine pur- 
pose for the conversion of the Gentile world. 

We now proceed to trace how this purpose 
gradually revealed itself to the apostles of Christ, 
and how it took shape in the institution and 
growth of the Christian Church. 

With these clear intimations of the extension 
of the gospel, we may wonder that the truth was 
not more immediately and vividly recognized and 
acted upon. As a matter of fact, its revelation 
was gradual. The first thought in regard to the 
admission of the Gentiles would be that they 
should become Christians indeed, but that they 
should first of all become Jews. The expression 
which describes the accession of converts, “ There 
were added to the Church,” is one which is used of 
making proselytes. 

At first the disciples were indistinguishable in 
their outer life from other Jews. They were fre- 
quently in the temple and joined in its services and 
ritual, though no sacrificial acts are definitely 
named. They resorted to the synagogues as 
before, and were even permitted to explain their 
doctrines about the Messiah to their fellow-country- 
men. They were, in short, Jews with a distinctive 
Messianic belief. 
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There were, however, from the first distinctive 
Christian usages which are described in the very 
important v. 420f Acts ii, The “Teaching of the 
Apostles,” undoubtedly inspired by Christ Himself, 
took the place of instruction by the scribes ; “fellow- 
ship” implies community of goods as well as 
brotherhood ; the breaking of bread is the holy 
Eucharist ; and the prayers (R.V.) are the distinc- 
tive Christian prayers, which replaced the prayers 
of the Synagogue. At a very early period it is 
probable that the Christians had synagogues of 
their own. The scene described in James ii. 2 f, 
where the word synagogue is actually employed, 
seems certainly to have taken place in a Christian 
assemblage. 

A clearer view of the ultimate meaning and 
distinction of Christianity is put forth by the 
Church’s first martyr, St. Stephen. 

Without minutely analysing the important de- 
fence of St. Stephen, it may suffice here to say that 
the tendency and aim of it is to point to a holiness 
greater than that of the temple, and a righteous- 
ness revealed in the prophets, which exceeds that 
ofthe law. Its result so far surpassed its immediate 
aim ; for it cannot be doubted that the argument 
of St. Stephen became the motive of St. Paul’s 
career. 

The conversion of Cornelius, and Philip’s mission 
to Samaria, were further steps in the extension of 

H.B. 14 
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the gospel! And far more important still in this 
regard were the conversion of St. Paul and the 
rise of the Church in Antioch—events which cul- 
minated in the first great council of the Christian 
Church held at Jerusalem under the presidency of 
James the Lord’s brother, bishop or head of the 
Church in Jerusalem (Acts xv. 6-20). The decision 
of the Council pronounced by St. James released 
for ever Gentile converts from the observance of 
the Jewish law. Circumcision, and the Sabbath, 
and the sacrificial system of the Jews became no 
longer binding on Gentile Christians. It was an 
incident which occurred during St. Paul’s first 
missionary journey that had necessitated the meet- 
ing of this Council. In the first instance St. Paul 
and Barnabas had addressed themselves to the 
Jews and argued in their synagogues that Jesus 
was the promised Messiah. But at Antioch in 
Pisidia a very important step was taken. On the 
second Sabbath of their stay in that city immense 
crowds—almost the whole city, St. Luke says— 
came to hear the word of God. The Jews, filled 
with zeal, raised an opposition to the apostles, who 
then “turned to the Gentiles” as the Lord com- 
manded. “This incident,” says Dr. Hort, “is the 
true turning point at which a Gentile Christianity 


’ Acts vill. and x. Note the reluctance of the apostles to 
acquiesce in St. Peter’s action, and the need of defence. 
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begins”! (Acts xiii. 44 f.). The Apostles returned 
to Antioch and reported the events of their mission. 
This large influx of Gentile converts raised the 
question of obedience to the law. And for the 
decision of this question the first Church Council 
met in Jerusalem; St. Paul and Barnabas being 
sent as envoys from Antioch. 

Jewish converts, however, continued to observe 
the religious rites of their forefathers and this 
seems to have been expected. But it is quite 
clear that this decision of the Council was 
by no means welcomed by a large body of the 
newly converted Jews ; and from this point in the 
history of the Church dates the origin of the 
Judaizing party, who continued to press the 
necessity of circumcision for Gentile convert 
and Jewish Christian alike. This teaching was 
especially prominent in the Church in Jerusalem. 
And when certain members of that Church 
came to Antioch, where Christianity had been 
taught in its purer and lasting form, for the moment 
even Peter and Barnabas were led astray by their 
arguments and no longer joined in the common 
meals with Gentile Christians (Gal. ii. 15). 

St. Paul perceived how critical the occasion was, 
and openly rebuked St. Peter for his inconsistency. 
There can be no doubt from the subsequent his- 
tory that St. Peter acquiesced in St. Paul’s 


1 pp. 64 65. 
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reasoning. Certainly any other conclusion would 
have placed the Gentile Christians in a false and 
inferior position, and would have changed the 
history of the Christian Church. 

The whole result of this decision was what Dr. 
Hort calls a “duality within Christendom,” of 
which hardly sufficient account has been taken. 

For a time side by side there existed (a) a Gentile 
Christianity which recognized a fulfilment of thelaw 
apart from observance of its letter ; and (0) a Jewish 
Christianity which still observed the law of Moses. 
The influence of this “duality within Christen- 
dom” is clearly traceable in the Acts and in the 
Epistles. It is traceable, e.g., in the circumcision of 
Timothy, a Greek on his father’s side, but on his 
mother’s side and by educationa Jew. Itwasacase 
where a man might have made his choice between 
a Jewish and a Gentile Christianity. But, if 
Timothy had remained uncircumcised, he would 
have failed in his mission to the Jews without 
any corresponding gain in influence over Gentiles. 

Titus, on the other hand, being a Greek pure 
and simple, was not compelled to be circumcised. 
St. Paul’s own position was unmistakably that of 
a Jewish Christian who personally adhered to 
Levitical institutions—witness the vow at Cen- 
chree (Acts xviii. 18), and his undertaking the 
expenses of four poor Jews in discharging their 
vows in the temple, probably also making an 
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offering there himself. This position exposed St. 
Paul to hostility both from unbelieving Jews and 
from those who still insisted on circumcision and 
observance of the Jewish law for all Christians. 
pee, eo, 1° Thess: ii >16_and ‘iit. 2; 2.Thess. i. 8. 
This is also clearly illustrated by the narrative 
of St. Paul’s visit to Ephesus (Acts xix.), where 
we find the apostle first worshipping with other 
Christians, both Jew and Gentile, in the Synagogue, 
then driven to take refuge in some other place 
(not the school of Tyrannus, which seems to 
have been used only as a lecture-room). We must 
pass over many passages of the Epistles which 
bear upon this interesting question. But there are 
two Epistles which in their whole argument have 
too close a relation to Judaistic Christianity to be 
omitted—the Epistle to the Galatians, and the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

As to the first, there is, of course, an important 
controversy in regard to the persons addressed. 
This does not, however, materially affect the argu- 
ment of the Epistle, which is a serious confutation 
of false teaching on the part of Judaizing emissaries, 
who had endeavoured to impose upon the Galatian 
converts (who in any case were Gentiles) circum- 
cision, and other requirements of the Jewish law, 
as things necessary to the Christian life. 

Such teaching St. Paul opposes in the most 
vigorous language (Gal. v. 2 f), and we cannot 
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understand the Epistle unless we remember that 
St. Paul’s words are addressed not to Jewish, but 
to Gentile Christians. It is the preaching of the 
liberty of the gospel, in such words as Gal. iv. 6 f. 

In the Epistle to the Romans there is also a 
confutation of false teaching in regard to the law. 
But the position of the Roman Church is different 
from that of the Churches of Galatia. It does not 
appear that the Roman Church had been seduced 
or influenced as yet by the teaching of the 
Judaizers. But St. Paul is preparing the Chris- 
tians of Rome to resist such perversion from the 
truth. He is building them up, and teaching 
them the true relations between the law and the 
gospel. The ideal which he contemplates is the 
union of Jew and Gentile in the new and universal 
Israel. “Both are saved by the free mercy of 
God in Christ.” Nevertheless the Law and the 
Prophets were not abolished, but fulfilled. Old 
things in passing away had become new through 
Christ." In the light of what has been said it will 
not be necessary to refer at length to St. Paul’s last 
visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 23 f.), where he was 
exposed to the misrepresentations of the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, which they had “dinned into the ears ” 
(katnynvrat, v. 24, the expression is a remark- 
able one) of his opponents. But the whole 
passage should be studied. 


? Hort, p. 101. 
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To return once more to the Epistles. There is 
an important and difficult passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (ii. 8) expanded in vy. 16-23. 
“Take heed lest there shall be any one that 
maketh spoil of you through his philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world and not after Christ.” 
The false teaching is defined to be in respect of 
meat and drink, and of a feast day or a new moon 
or a Sabbath day; and further, a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels are named as subjects 
on which the Christian converts might be led 
astray. A discussion of the passage is impossible 
in the present summary, but it is important to point 
out that the whole of it is referred by Dr. Hort not 
to Essenism, as has been alleged, but to corrupt 
Jewish teaching which had threatened the Church 
—and here the danger to the Christian faith does 
not consist in a teaching of the binding force of 
the law, as in the Galatian and Roman Churches, 
but in a perverted view of the religious life and 
practice, and of the person of Christ. 

So also,in dealing with the Pastoral Epistles, 
Dr. Hort has shown with great probability that 
even “the knowledge (yv@aus) falsely so-called” 
does not refer to gnosticism, and that the “ foolish 
questionings and genealogies of Titus iii. 9 and 
“the fables and endless genealogies ” of 1 Tim. i. 4 
are to be explained of legendary stories which 
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became characteristic of a certain type of Jewish 
thought. Discussions founded on these were vain 
and barren questionings. 

The expression “opposition of knowledge 
falsely so-called” (1 Tim vi. 20), as applied to 
Judaism, means “contrasts of counterfeit know- 
ledge "—i.e., fine and trivial distinctions in regard 
to the law, which the more learned Rabbis were 
fond of drawing, but which in fact obscured 
rather than explained its true meaning. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is specially im- 
portant in regard to this “duality of Christen- 
dom” to which we have referred; for it is 
addressed to Jewish Christians, almost certainly 
Christians living in Palestine, for whom it had 
now become necessary to detach themselves from 
the religious rites of their forefathers; and the 
danger was that these Jews would think more and 
more of the temple, still standing in its glory, and 
less and less of the Christ, the promise of whose 
coming seemed long delayed ; the argument of the 
Epistle then is to show the transitoriness of the 
older dispensation and the surpassing and eternal 
glory of the high priesthood of Christ. 

The Epistle in fact foreshadows the ideal and 
only enduring true Christianity, common alike to 
Jew and Gentile, independent indeed of the law, 
and yet the sublime fulfilment of it. 

It is to be hoped that these brief remarks may 
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have been of use in clearly presenting to the 
reader these two distinct lines on which Chris- 
tianity at first moved, and in showing what grave 
difficulties, and what possibilities of collision and 
separation this condition of things involved, how 
largely it occupied the administrative energy of 
the apostles and elders of the infant Church, and 
how truly it was the leading and most engrossing 
question in this the earliest epoch of Church 
history. The results we have reached will also 
bear upon such questions as the authority of the 
Old Testament, the relation of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, the claim that the Law and even the 
Decalogue have on Christian people, the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day and its relation to the 
Sabbath. They will also enable us to form a 
clear judgment in regard to those movements and 
epochs of history when the principles of the Old 
Testament morality and _ religion have been 
applied more or less crudely to the religious life 
of Christianity.1 Lastly, the fuller and clearer 
perception of the development of Christianity 
out of Judaism will more than ever convince us 
of the presence of Christ in His Church and of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in every step of 
her progress. 

The history of Judaistic Christianity after the 
destruction of Jerusalem is very obscure; the 

1 See Hort, pp. 2 3. 
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earliest evidence shows that the Christians dwel- 
ling in Jerusalem fled to Pella, a place of great 
strength and importance to the present day, and 
so escaped the horrors of the siege. According to 
the same authority, however, a list of the bishops 
of Jerusalem after the date of the siege is given. 
The question, Did these bishops preside over the 
Church at Pella, or was there a return to Jerusalem 
and a restored Church ruled over by the bishops 
whose names are recorded? On this point there 
is no conclusive evidence. It is at any rate 
certain that the Judaistic Church at Jerusalem 
came to an end with the destruction of the city 
under Antoninus Pius in A.D. 140. 

Another question both of interest and difficulty 
is the duration of Judaistic Christianity within 
the Church. Its extinction was probably gradual. 
In the second century Judaism was regarded as 
schismatical. “By Irenzus and Origen Jewish 
Christianity was known only as the system of 
the Ebionites, who were held to be heretical.” 


teBuseb. 72k allie te 
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Church, 193 fold. 

Duality in Christendom, 212 


Education, Christian, 159 
Elijah 81 
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Epicureans, 117, 123, 134, 183 
ol. 


Episcopate, Election to, 106 
Euripides quoted, 138, 150, 160; 
167 


Gad, 38 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 28, 32 

Gobryas, 14 

God as conceived by Aristotle, 
127 

Greek final and consecutive 
particles, 35 

Gregory Nazianzen, 56 

Gregory Nyssenus, 57 


Halys, River, 20 

Happiness not an aim in Chris- 
tian ethics, 129 fol. 

Herodotus quoted, 10, 19, 20, 
21 

Homer, quoted, 39, 150 

Horace, quoted, 45, 131 mote, 
138 

Hort, Professor, 210 


Ignatius, Epistles of, 113, 147 

“ Insuperable” Difficulties, 191 

Ionia, 18 

Innocence of Christ, Testimony 
to, OI 

Instinct, 122 


James the Lord’s brother, 210 
Jehoshaphat, Valley of, 29 
Josephus, quoted, 23 note, 71, 82 


Judaism, 217 

Judaistic Christianity, 203 fol. 
Judaizing party, Origin of, 213 
Julian, the Emperor, 57 
Juvenal, quoted, 138, 140 
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King of the Jews, 90 ote 
Kingdom of heaven, preached 
by St. Paul, 51 


Lot, Election by, 109 
Love or Charity, 142 fol. 
Lydia, 13 


Magian religion, II 

Manda, 12 

Matthias, Election of, 101 /fo/. 
Its relation to Episcopal 
Election, 111 ; and to our 
Lord’s choice of His Apos- 
Less ti2 eae 

Medes, 12 

Menander, Zhazs of, quoted, 187 

Meni, 39, 41 

Merodach, 14 ofe, 15, 

Miletus, Taking of, 17 

Mnason, 106 


Nabonidus, 11,14 

Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchad- 
rezzar, 21 

Nicodemus, 81 

Nomenclature, Christian, 128 


Oracles, Greek, 20 
Ormuzd, I1 


Passiontide, Evidence for Christ 
at, 37 foll. 

Perse, quoted, 16 

Peter, St., 29 

Philip, St., Exhortation of, 74, 
1S 

Philosophy, Greek, its value, 
119 ’ 

Philosophy, Christian, founded 
on the Incarnation, 121, 


125 fol. 
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Pilate, Pontius, 88-92 

Pindar, quoted, 44, 150 

Plato, quoted, 42, 109, 150 

_ Polybius, quoted, 96, 108 

Priests, Jewish, 92, 98 

Prophecy, Our Lord’s view of, 
31 

Purpose and result identified in 
Hebrew thought, 34 fo/. 

Pythagoreans, 190 


Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 11 

Resurrection of Christ, a proof 
of the General Resurrection, 
181 

Righteousness, as the divine 
purpose 7; history of, in 
Hebrew and Greek thought, 
149 fol. 

Roman Provincial Government, 


98 


Sardis, 13 

Sebastian, Greek form of Augus- 
tian, 54 

Sippara, 14 

Sophocles, quoted, 39, 106, 144 

Stephen, St., 209 

Stoics and Stoicism, 117, 123, 
136 

Strabo, quoted, 42 

Suetonius, quoted, 54 


Tacitus, quoted, 54, 74 

Theophylact, quoted, 54, 147, 
173 

Timothy, 212 

Titus, 212 

Truth distinguished from the 
truth, 162 


Wisdom as a Hebrew and 
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Christian Conception, 116 


fol. 
Xenophon, Cyropedia, 22 fol. 


Zeno, 122 
Zoroastrian religion, II 


II. GREEK. 


ayarn, 143 foll. 
ayvwota beod, 189 
adnGea, 162 
dpépiuvos, 132 
avdpeta, 133 
avédetev, 108, 113 
amd0ea, 162 
amoaroAh, 114 
apeTh, 133 
arapakia, 129, 131 
a&geots, 72 
apbapola, 175 
avrdpKeia, 135 
Bactrevs, 51 
yuaous, 215 
Sarudviov, 38 
Ovaxovia, 114 
Sikavocvvn, 133, 149 foll. 
dikatws, 1388 
éyKparera, 136, 137 
éxynpew, 187 
évépyera, 130 

é&s, 138 

éfeNéEw, 108, 113 
éraivos, 134 
émeckela, 130, 139 
émitkom7y, 114 
émox7, 131 

pws, 143, 144 
evayyertferbat, 4 
evdaipovia, 129, 149 foll. 
evdaluwv, 17 
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#dovzh, 129, 133 

Gc00 Stvamis, 121 

-cavés, meaning of as a termina- 

tive, 53 

tva, 35, 36 

KaNés, 165 

Kapduoyvearns, 108 

KAnpos, 109, 114 role 

KUplos, 107 

mvevpa, 121 

mpadrns, 136, 139 

mpoatpeots, 131 foll. 

oxavdddnOpov, 60 

oxdvdadrov and oxavdirlgfey, 58 
foll. 

copia, 116, foll. 

oupyngliew, 111 

ouveldynats, 136, 138 

oxlopmara, 198 

owrnpla, 50 

twés, 189 

TUXN, 38, 39) 42 

bmép, 171 

ppovnots, 133 

xpioriaves, 47 foll. 

xpiords, 84, 85 

xotviE, 74 

dare, 35 
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